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RY Be OPT ETT 


Because it’s used only a few 
minutes a day? So what? 


“Our gold-plated safe is opened once in the morning, closed 
once at night. Our checkwriter gets a workout only once a 
week, maybe. Our sprinkler system’s never been used. And as 
to some of the people alleged to work here — don’t tempt me. 
But you use a postage meter every time you get out mail. And 
we get out mail every business day!” 

A postage meter gets rid of adhesive stamps in their many 
denominations; does away with slow, sloppy stamp sticking, 
messy flap moistening, and also the locked stamp box. It prints 
postage as you need it for any kind of mail—directly on the 
envelope or on special tape for parcel post. Gives your postage 
absolute protection, as well as automatic, accurate accounting. 
Makes mailing fast and easy. Makes neater looking mail! And 
can be used by even the smallest office. The DM, desk model 
meter (shown above), costs only about 30¢ a day. 

For a demonstration of the postage meter you need, call any 
Pitney-Bowes office. Or send the coupon for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal rates, 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 


Pitney-B Owe Ss PitnNey-Bowes, INc. 


8912 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


POSTAGE METERS Send free (booklet CE postal rate chart to: 


Name 





Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines . . . 149 offices in U.S. and Canada. 
In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 312, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. Address 
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A. B. DICK 
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Te//s you how to get the most out of 
your photocopy machine 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
Chicago 48, Illinois 
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® To pass on an extra copy of 


valuable information to one of 
your associates in order to keep 
him informed or help speed up 
his work? 

® To notify distributors or branch 
offices quickly of changes in 
product specifications or 
important competitive 
information? 

@ To secure a copy of a report or 
an invoice which is only 
temporarily available to you? 

® To make prompt distribution of 
newspaper or magazine articles? 

® To provide an extra copy of a 


confidential letter or paper as 
insurance against future loss? 
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® To copy artwork, layouts, budget 
reports, letters, quotations 
and bids? 
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To find out how it's done, send this card for your copy of 
34 WAYS TO CUT HIDDEN OFFICE COSTS” TODAY! 
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No other copying machine can 
match this performance at this price. 


Fast, clear, black-on-white copies of 
anything in any color—often better 
than the original. And these copies 
won’t fade from heat, light or age. 
The 103 slashes paperwork costs, pre- 
vents embarrassing errors, steps up 
efficiency. At $99.50 this Photocopier 
is the most productive piece of office 
equipment you can buy. In five 
decorator colors: desert beige, cameo 
white, sunlight yellow, surf green, 
canyon red. Ask about it today. See 
the Yellow Pages for your nearby 
A. B. Dick Company distributor. 


























a brand new 

PHOTOCOPIER 
from 
A.B.DICK COMPANY 





Model 103 Photocopier styled by H. Prosser Watts 


ay 


Price shown is manufacturer's suggested retail 
price subject to change without notice. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER... 


New 12 page book, ‘34 Ways to 
Cut Hidden Office Costs,”’ tells how 
to get the most out of your copying 
machine. 

Contains 34 helpful suggestions 
for modern day photocopier use— 
suggestions that can mean sub- 
stantial time and money savings for 
you. You’ll want this booklet for 
your office now. Mail the attached 
reply card for your copy today. 


fe] A-B-DICK 


PHOTOCOPY PRODUCTS 


Copies anything printed, written, duplicated, typed or drawn 
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A MESSAGE TO COMMUNITY BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 
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Vi VILLAGE 


Hundreds of Norge Laundry & Cleaning Village stores like this now offer 
self-service automatic drycleaning. Family cleaning bills are cut 75 per cent 


Now is the time to invest in this new 
Wick- rerum business opportunity.. 


SELF SERUICE Di) CLEAING 


DO-IT-YOURSELF coin-operated 
drycleaning is the fastest-growing 
local business in the nation. It is the 
money-making business to get into 
now. 


A Norge-equipped Laundry & 
Cleaning Village store offers inves- 
tors and businessmen opportunity 
for immediate success, sound 
growth, and an unusually fast return 
on investment. 


Enthusiastic public approval of the Norge self- 
service drycleaning process has already been 
earned from coast to coast. 

Today, in hundreds of cities, Norge Laundry 
& Cleaning Village stores— 
@ cut family cleaning bilis 75% @ shorten 
cleaning time to less than one hour for a full 
8-Ib. load. @ clean so wrinklefree that most 
things need no pressing. 

Norge created this new local business. 
Norge invented and perfected automatic dry- 
cleaning. The Norge process cannot be 


Customers prefer the one-stop convenience 
of self-service cleaning and laundering in the 
same place. Investors combine a sound busi- 
ness opportunity with a remarkably fast return 
on investment. Communities and shopping 
centers find the Laundry & Cleaning Village 
store a powerful new attraction for shoppers. 

90% financing. B-W Acceptance Corp., 
subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corporation, pro- 
vides 90% financing of approved ‘Village’ 
store locations. The complete Norge package 
provides expert counsel on location and lay- 
out, insurance, store identification, and busi- 
ness promotion. 

And Norge helps develop the business with 

national advertising. 
Send for the facts today. Whether you are an 
investor, businessman, banker, or develop- 
ment group official, send today for the com- 
plete story. Address 


Norge Commercial Sales 
Dept. A96 —P.0.Box 767 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


Teiephone: 
Chicago (Code 312) WHitehall 4-0700 


©1961 Borg-Warner Corporation 


No: SEF 


EQUIPPED 


LAUNIORY &. CLEANING VILLAGE’ 
THE PROFIT-PROVED WAY TO SUCCESS WITH StLF- SERVICE ORYCLEA NING 


A service mark of the Norge Division of Borg-War = 


NORGE SALES CORP. (A SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION) 


Makers of quality gas and electric appliances—washers, dryers, Co 
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mbinations, refrigerators, freezers, ranges 
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Your 
Letters 


‘Read and Reread Rienow” 

THE Rorarian for August is superb. 
As editor of our Club publication, I have 
tried to get our membership to see that 


the world-wide changes now attracting 


| attention have impact on everything 


American — socially, politically, and 
economically. So I that all sub- 
scribers to the Magazine would read and 
reread The Lands of Rising Hope, by 
Robert Rienow, in the 

—GEORGE LANG, 
of Philosophy 


wish 


August issue. 
Rotarian 
Professor 
ilabama 
Alabama 


University of 
Tuscaloosa, 


‘South Deerfield Meets There’ 
The cover picture of THE ROTARIAN 
for August was a most enjoyable sight. 
Did you know that the Rotary Club 
of South Deerfield, Massachusetts, holds 
meetings on the top of 
from 


its Summer 
Mount 
which the cover photo was taken? The 
Club has a weekly picnic meeting at this 
Monday June, 
The Club has a cross- 
with a 
easily take 


Sugarloaf, the very spot 


spot evening in 
July, and August. 
shaped building in the 
large barbecue pit. It can 
care of and serve a group of approxi- 
mately 
that the photographer who took the pic- 
present for one 


every 


grove 


75 or 80 people. It was too bad 
ture was not able to be 
of those steak roasts the Club so ably 
serves each week. 

—LAWRENCE A. Comins, Rotarian 
Probate-Court Register 

Greenfield, Massachusetts 
‘A Gentleman Loved and Respected’ 
When I read The Dilemma of the Wild, 
by my good friend and former English 
Archibald Rutledge [THE Ro- 
August], a feeling of nostalgia 


teacher 
TARIAN for 
crept over me. I was graduated from 
Mercersburg Academy in June of 1907, 
and it was due to his intercession with 
the headmaster that I was able to stay 





THe RorariaAn is published monthly by 
Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. This is 
the October 1961 issue Volume 
XCIX, Number 4. Second-class postage 
paid at Evanston, Illinois, and at addi- 
tional mailing offices. Subs on ption rates 
are $2 the year in U.S.A., Canada, and 
other countries to which the minimum 
postal rate applies: $2.50 elsewhere; 
single copies, 25 cents 
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ready... set... jump! 


. . into the swim of the 1961-62 Rotary World Photo 
Contest, sponsored by Rotary International. Cash 
prizes totalling $2,300, plus opportunities to serve the 
world-wide program of Rotary, await Rotarians, mem- 
bers of their families, and present or past Rotary 
Foundation Fellows who get busy with their cameras, 
now, before the contest closes March 31, 1962. 

Black-and-white or color photographs of Rotary in 
action may be submitted in Class A, “This Is Rotary.” 
Portrayals of life in your own and other countries, in- 
cluding people, geography, and interesting structures, 
may win from $25 to $500, if entered in Class B, “Peo- 
ple, Places, and Things.” 


The picture shown above is part of a series entry in 


the 1959-60 contest. It depicts 1 group of Malayan 
boys awaiting the starting signal for a swimming race 
during a day of water sports made possible by the Ro- 
tary Club of Singapore, Singapore. 

The world is alive with such examples of Rotary 
action, and abounds with scenes of tranquillity and 
beauty. Put your camera and your ingenuity to work; 
you may win a cash prize. 

For more detailed information, including contest 
rules, a list of prizes, and official entry blanks, see the 
July, August, and September, 1961, issues of THe Ro- 
TARIAN, or write to the Photo Contest Editor, Rotary 
International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IHlinois, 
U.S.A. Enter to win. Enter to serve. 


1961-62 ROTARY WORLD PHOTO CONTEST 


Sponsored by Rotary International 
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Chicago-Los Angeles 3'7239 


plus tox 
one-way coach 


On El Capitan you sit high above the tracks where 
the going is unbelievably smooth and quiet. You ride 
in luxurious reserved ‘‘stretch-out” seats, relax in the 
Dome Lounge, see the colorful Southwest, dine on 
famous Fred Harvey food—all at high-level. Take it 
easy—take Santa Fe’s El Capitan between Chicago- 
Los Angeles, America’s only high-level train. 





Ask about Santa Fe’s new 
“Go Now-Pay Later” plan 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS COACH SERVICE IN AMERICA 
For reservations, contact any Santa Fe Traffic Office or Travel Agent 





in school and take my college-entrance 
examinations. 

He was a fine teacher and a gentle- 
man of the old school who was loved 
and respected by all who came under his 
tutelage. May God grant him many more 
years to continue his Nature writing. 

—Henry A. Houston, Rotarian 
Fire-Insurance Underwriter 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


A Visit Recalled 

Archibald Rutledge’s The Dilemma of 
the Wild [THe Rorarian for August] 
recalled for me the day, some months 
ago, I sat with him on the front porch 
of Hampton, his South Carolina ances- 
tral home. Across this portal have 
passed the great men and women of 
history. George Washington came here 
on his tour of the newly formed United 
States; the moody Edgar Allan Poe, 
the dashing Lafayette, and the stalwart 
Robert E. Lee. Hampton is ageless; 
built in 1731 by the Rutledge ancestors, 
it has passed through an unbroken 
family sequence for almost two and 
one-half centuries. 

From his primordial home have flowed 
from Dr. Rutledge’s pen songs, poems, 
and stories by the score. Most recent 
was a volume of poetry entitled Deep 
River, to which the author has put to 
metaphor his hopes, sorrows, and joys 
of more than threescore and ten years 
of life. He feels that his ability to write 
has been aided immeasurably by the 
dignified loveliness of Hampton. 

“Too often we rely on the written 
word for direction and inspiration for 
our daily thoughts and decisions,” he 
said, and, looking off through the giant 
live oaks and cypress to the slowly 
flowing Santee River, I seemed to 
glimpse the meaning of his words. One 
has to have leisure time to be alone! 
For it is only through this “aloneness” 
that man can analyze his own ideas and 
thoughts. The voices of the forest, its 
incense, its beauty, seem to still the 
troubled mind. 

—Howarp L. Ho.iiey, M.D. 
Professor, University of Alabama 
Birmingham, Alabama 


One for the Scrapbook 
Crazy about The Duck That Will Live 
Forever, by Gordon Gaskill [THE Ro- 
TARIAN for August]. Laughed and cried 
over it, and shall preserve it in my 1961 
scrapbook. Thank you for it. 
—Mrs. T. R. GARDNER 
Wife of Rotarian 
Williams, Arizona 


A Poem to ‘Gertie’ 

It was good to know that an incident 
which helped make Milwaukee famous 
has not been forgotten [see The Duck 
That Will Live Forever, by Gordon 
Gaskill, THe Rotarian for August]. It 
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OFFICIAL CALL TO THE 53d ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


I, the dynamic metropolis of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, U.S.A., a city of sun, scenery, and streams of auto- 
mobiles on a vast network of roads called “freeways,” 
the 53d Annual Convention of Rotary International 
will be held on June 3-7, 1962. To all Rotarians and 
members of their families, I extend a cordial invitation 
to attend this gathering in one of the world’s most dis- 
tinctive communities. 

Los Angeles is a community of communities stretch- 
ing giantlike among the lovely hills and valleys of 
southern California. Its tempo is a unique blend of 
city life and country living, and its attractions for the 
visitor range from sun basking and sunset viewing to 
dining in world-famous restaurants, shopping on 
beautiful Wilshire Boulevard, theatergoing, deep-sea 
fishing, and seeing such interesting places as Spanish 
missions, radio and television studios, and spacious 
parks with beautiful tropical plants and flowers. 

The site of Convention sessions will be the new 


Hollywood Bowl—a mountain setting for an evening program. 


California, Here We Come! 


Los Angeles Memorial Sports Arena (above), site of plenary 
sessions. (Below) Close-up of freeway-traffic cloverleaf. 
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Memorial Sports Arena, a twin-level, completely air- 
conditioned building located in the virtual heart of 
Greater Los Angeles, just minutes away from major 
hotels and many tourist sights. 

As a Rotarian is expected to attend the meetings of 
his Rotary Club, so the Club is expected to be repre- 
sented at the Annual Convention. Article VII of the 
Constitution of Rotary International gives full infor- 
mation about the rights and responsibilities of the 
Rotary Club with reference to the Annual Convention. 

During this five-day meeting, Rotarians will have 
many opportunities to help unite men and nations 
through personal acquaintance and by increasing their 
understanding of some of the perilous problems con- 
fronting people everywhere. So—decide now to attend 
the 1962 Convention for the pleasure you will have, for 
the inspiration an outstanding program will provide, 
and for the contribution that you can personally make 
to the advancement of the program of Rotary and the 


betterment of human affairs. 


Joseru A. ABEY 


IssuepD Tus First Day 
President, Rotary International 


or SEPTEMBER, 1961, 7 
in Evanston, Iuuiinots, U.S.A, 





Specialty Contractors and Suppliers, Inc.—Forcht Electric, Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, specializes in installing acoustical tile in public 
and commercial buildings throughout Utah and adjoining states. The 
company has installed specialized protection for its employees and 


their dependents through a New York Life Employee Protection Plan. 


‘It’s like giving our people many presents 
wrapped up in one package...’’ 


SAYS WILLIAM C. FORCHT, Presi- 
dent of Specialty Contractors and 
Sur pliers—Forcht Electric, about his 
company’s New York Life Employee 
Benefit Plan. “Our people really appre- 
ciate that our plan provides year ‘round 
benefits when they need them most.” 


More and more companies like Spe- 
cialty Contractors and Suppliers— 
Forcht Electric with four* or more 
employees are finding New Y ork Life's 
Employee Protection Plans an excel- 
lent way to help build morale, attract 
and keep high-grade people. These 
Plans offer a wide choice of valuable 
coverages including: life insurance, 
weekly indemnity *, medical care bene- 
fits, and major medical* coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! To 
help employees better understand your 
company benefits New York Life of- 
fers Nyl-A-Plan, an insurance salary 
savings plan and consultation service. 
What’s more, through Nyl-A-Plan, 
individual insurance for personal or 
business purposes may be obtained at 
lower-than-regular monthly rates. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


@yli , 


Individual polices or group contract issued, depending upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Available in most states. 
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was my good fortune to be visiting 
friends in Milwaukee at the time and I 
stood on the bridge with the thousands 
of Gertie’s fans, eagerly waiting and 
watching. My interest prompted me to 
write the following verses: 

WAITING AND WATCHING 
We stand on the bridge in daytime, 

7e stand on the bridge at night. 


"e wait, and we watch you, Gertie, 
Til the day when you'll take your flight. 


You've given us so much pleasure 

As we watch you there on your nest 

Of six greenish-gray eggs so well covered, 
Atop the piling, beneath your breast 


We wait and we count the days until 
Your brood will break the shell 

And swim down the Wisconsin River, 
Some other place to dwell 


We'll not forget you, Gertie, 

Even though you may go away, 
And swim the Vi 
The memory of you will stay 


—Lucy ARMILDA WATSON 


sconsin River, 


Farmer City, Illinois 


From Kill to Killer 

After seeing and smiling at the picture 
of the firm name Trapp & Kill on page 
57 of THe RorTarian for August [Odd 
Shots], I thought 
would get a chuckle out of the ac- 


perhaps’ readers 


companying photo. It shows the window 
ef the firm Savidge & Killer, in the city 
of Bundaberg, Australia, which I had 
the privilege of visiting last year. 

I had a pleasant visit with these 
gentlemen and afterward attended the 
local Rotary meeting. 

Wonderful people, these Australians! 

—GENE HILL, Rotarian 
Senior Active 
Fostoria, Ohio 


Strike in a Lifeboat? 

Can you imagine Sidney Lens [see Do 
Strikes Hurt the Economy?, Tue Ro- 
tarian for August] as a member of a 
shipwrecked crew in a lifeboat exercis- 
ing his right to strike when the best 
efforts of every member were needed to 
reach shore? Or claiming that a “slow- 
down” or a “jurisdictional interference” 
as to who was to row, who to bail, who 
to rest, while “causing some temporary 
inconvenience, would not seriously af- 
fect the outcome of the project’? 

If he found the boat gaining headway 


| against wind and seas, due to good man- 
|} agement and [Continued on page 61] 
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is to encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and, in particular, to encourage and 


foster: 


First. The development of acquaint- 


ance as an opportunity for service; 


Second. High .ethical standards in 
business and professions, the recogni- 
tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- 
cupations, and the dignifying by each 
Rotarian of his occupation as an op- 


portunity to serve society; 


Third. The application of the ideal 
of service by every Rotarian to his per- 


sonal, business, and community life; 


Fourth. The advancement of inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, ond 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 


the ideal of service. 
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This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, ULS.A. 


HONOR. On his arrival for Club visits in the Philippines, 
Rotary's President, Joseph A. Abey, was presented with the 
Presicential Award of Merit by the nation's chief, Carlos 
P. Garcia. 


ROTARY FELLOWS. On university campuses in 35 countries, 
135 1961-62 Rotary Fellows are buckling down to a year of 
study and getting acouainted with people in lands new to 
them. It's the biggest class of Fellows in history, which 
increases the chance that one or more of them may be study— 
ing at a school in your vicinity. Now is a good time to 
leaf over to pages 26-29, find a near—by student, and make 
plans to invite him to a Club meeting or home gathering. 


1962 CONVENTION. In California, on June 3-7, 1962, Rotary 
will hold its 53d Annual Convention in Los Angeles. 
Presicent Joseph A. Abey's official call to the Convention 
appears on page 7 of this issue. In succeeding months this 
Magazine will bring you a series of colorful, informative 
articles on the Golden State and the rest of the West— 
tempting country for the traveller. Maybe that includes 
you. 


MEETINGS. In Zurich, Switzerland, on October 2-4, the 
European, North African, and Eastern Mediterranean Advisory 
Committee; and in Evanston, Ill., on October 19-20, the 
Finance Committee. 


BOARD. The death of Charles E. Dearnley, Rotary Inter— 
national Director and Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Board of RI, of Philadelphia, Pa. (see page 51), 
created a vacancy in the Board. The By-Laws of RI provide 
that "In the event of a vacancy in the Board, the remaining 
members of the Board shall elect a Director to fill the 
unexpired term from the same geographical group or zone in 
which the vacancy occurred." 


PHOTO CONTEST. Many Rotary Club Presidents are naming 
Chairmen to spark participation in the 1961-62 Rotary World 
Photo Contest, which offers 49 cash prizes totalling $2,300 
(see page 5). Black and white or color transparencies may 
be entered in both classes: "This Is Rotary" or "People, 
Places, and Things." President Abey suggests that each 
Club enter photos of activities in all four avenues of 
Rotary service. For entry blanks and further information, 
write the Photo Contest Editor at the Central Office of 
Rotary International, or see the July, August, and Septem- 
ber issues of this Magazine. 


NEW CLUBS. During the Rotary year 1960-61, 354 new Rotary 
Clubs were admitted to RI membership: 112 in Asia; 71 in 
the Continental European, North African, and Eastern Medi- 
terranean Region; 18 in Great Britain and Ireland; 44 in 
South America, Central America, Mexico, and the Antilles; 
66 in the United States, Canada, and Bermuda; and 43 in 
Australia, New Zealand, Africa, and other places not in- 
cluded in any other region. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On August 28 there were 11,027 Rotary Clubs 
and an estimated 511,500 Rotarians in 123 countries and 
geographical regions. New Clubs since July 1, 1961, 
totalled 19. 
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Mmaenins 


About Our Cover 
and Other Things 


MALLARDS IN FLIGHT will probably do as a title for 
our cover picture. That's what they are—a pair of mallard 
ducks on the wing. The more brilliant of the two birds is, 
of course, the male; that’s his plain little wife in the back- 
ground. However you view these swift creatures—whether 
through your gun sights or your camera viewfinder or your 
unaided eyes—they are surely a beautiful sight, a wonder 
of Nature, isn’t that so? It was Chicago artist John Chell- 
man who saw them as he painted them here . . . wild, free, 
yet going somewhere purposefully. This John did with 
opaque water colors and broad loose brush strokes .. . a 
very different technique from the one he used to paint the 
northern pike on our cover of just a year ago. You liked 
his fish picture. Do you like this one? WE HAVE 1,000 
EXTRA COPIES OF IT, and FREE FOR YOUR WRIT- 


ING, but just one to a customer, please. 


THE JEAN MONNET article, looking toward a Europe 
united in its efforts to live and trade amicably, is an adap- 
tation of an address the author made at Dartmouth College 
at commencement time last June. Our presentation of it 
rasan by him and all concerned, and thanks to them 
all. 


HONOR is dead? Decency gone? One recent evening we 
left our automobile parked in a lot with thousands of other 
cars, and when we returned to it several hours later we 
found on it a note written on a business card. “In parking 
my car I scraped your rear left fender,” said the message. 
“Please have it repaired and send the bill to me. I am 
sorry to inconvenience you.” Signature, address, business 
connection, phone number—all were there. We did as the 
man suggested and he sent his check by return mail. He 
strengthened our faith in our fellowman. He set an unfor- 
gettable example. 


WHAT IS the Editors’ choice? If each month we had to 
name just one feature in the book as “the best”—and, mind 
you, we are not going to start the practice—this month we 
would select the debate-of-the-month on psychological test- 
ing. This we'd do on the basis that while other articles rank 
higher in readability and inspiration and excitement, the 
debate does more for more of our readers than any of the 
others. It helps the business and professional man with 
his work; it’s a Vocational Service to him. Both Dr. Vernon 
and Dr. McMurry prepared their cases especially for us— 
for you—and we are grateful to them. But what’s your 
choice? That's what counts. 
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‘Europe today,’ says the architect of the Common Market, ‘has the prospect of becoming, 


with the United States, the U.S.S.R., and China, one of the great forces fashioning to- 


morrow’s world.” Here he tells how this is already coming about. 


By JEAN MONNET 


ye a uniting Europe can look to the future 
with renewed confidence. Steadily the framework 
and body of a United States of Europe becomes more 
real. The Common Market, with 170 million people, 
commands resources that are comparable with those 
of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. If Britain’s recent 
formal bid to join the Market is accepted, as | am 
sure it will be, the total will swell to 225 million, 
and other European nations are expected to be 
added. 

The existing Six countries of the Common Market 
—Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, 
and The Netherlands—have decided to go beyond 
the economic union they are creating and to define 
their foreign and other policies together. Europe 
today has the prospect of becoming, with the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., and China, one of the great 
forces fashioning tomorrow’s world. How prospects 
have changed since the end of World War II! 

After the war, it seemed the nations of Europe 
might be doomed to irretriev- 
able decline. With Germany 
still occupied, everyone was 
in doubt as to the future rela- 
tions between victors and 
vanquished. Had the tradi- 
tional relations between 
France and Germany been 
maintained, their desire to 
dominate each other would 
have led to new disasters. 
Had either, driven by mis- 
trust of her neighbor, been 
tempted to veer between East 
and West, that would have 
been the end of the free na- 
tions in Europe, and, in con- 
sequence, of the West. 

Knitting together a United 
States of Europe is a much 
more difficult task than it was 
to construct a United States of 
America. For when the U.S.A. 
began, it was basically the 
same people, with the same 
language and the same tradi- 
tions; and its citizens had just 
fought together in the com- 
mon cause of independence. 
Europe, on the other hand, is 
made up of separate nations 
with different traditions, dif- 
ferent languages, and differ- 
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Jean Monnet, president of the Action Committee for o 
United States of Europe since 1955, was the “father” 
of the European Coal and Stee! Community and the have been reconciled after 
architect of the Common Market. The son of a French 
brandy maker, he entered the business at 16, repre- 
sented it abroad, helped found the Inter-Allied Mari- 
time Commission in World War |. He became Assistant 
Secretary of the League of Nations, left to become a 
partner in a New York international investment firm. at French invitation, West 
In the Second World War he was named chairman of 
the Franco-British Economic Co-ordination Committee, 
served on other commissions, later directed a five-year . 
plan to modernize French industry. He was the chair- So, the 
man of the Coal and Steel Community in 1952-55. unity is steadily gathering 


ent civilizations; and the nation States have behind 
them a long past of mutual rivalries and attempts 
at domination. 

The U. S. people created institutions while they 
were all citizens of one nation. We in Europe are 
engaged in the process of creating common institu- 
tions between States and people which have been 
opposed to each other for centuries. 

What a contrast our history makes with the way 
the U.S.A. has grown in the last 170 years! Under 
its Federal institutions, the U.S.A. has been able 
to develop the most industrialized society in the 
world; and to assimilate people from all the nations 
of Europe in the society and give them high and con- 
stantly growing standards of living. Thus, a conti- 
nent has become a nation. During the same years, 
the European nations have developed their highly 
industrialized societies separately and often against 
one another, each nation producing deeply rooted 
national administrations. 

Common institutions were 
the only way to overcome 
these profound factors of divi- 
sions and give Europe the 
same chances of harmonious 
development America had. It 
is for these reasons that in 
1950, when France decided to 
transform its relations with 
Germany, it proposed to pool 
what were then the two coun- 
tries’ basic resources, coal and 
steel, under common institu- 
tions open to any other free 
European countries willing to 
join them. 

While the Coal and Steel 
Community in itself was a 
technical step, its new proce- 
dures, under common institu- 
tions, created a silent revolu- 
tion in men’s minds. France 
and Germany, in particular, 


three great wars—of 1870, of 
1914, and again of 1940. Think 
of the extraordinary change 
shown by the fact that, today, 


German troops train on 


French soil. 
progress toward 
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way. The Coal and Steel Community has made pos- 
sible Euratom, the Common Market, and economic 
union; now economic union, in turn, creates the de- 
mand for a political union and a common currency. 

What is the lesson of these successes: first, the 
success of the United States of America with conse- 
quences which have changed world history, and 
now, Europe’s success in wresting a new future 
from a prospect which, at the end of World War II, 
was as depressing as that of the Greek city States in 
decline? 

The lesson, I think, is the extraordinary trans- 
forming power of common institutions. 

Almost every time, since the war, that the coun- 








Zurich, Switzerland 
September 17, 1946 


I wish to speak to you today about the tragedy of 
Europe... 

If Europe were once united in the sharing of its 
common inheritance, there would be no limit to the 
happiness, the prosperity, and the glory which its 300 
million or 400 million people would enjoy .. . . 

There is a remedy which, if it were generally and 
spontaneously adopted by the great majority of people 
in the many lands, would, as a miracle, transform the 
whole scene and would in a few years make all Europe, 
or the greater part of it, as free and as happy as Switzer- 
land is today....We must build a kind of United 


States of Europe. 
—WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 








tries of the West have tried to settle their problems 
separately, they have suffered reverses. But when 
they have moved together, they have opened up new 
opportunities for themselves. 

The reason for this is that, today, all our major 
problems go beyond national frontiers. The issues 
raised by nuclear weapons, the underdeveloped 
areas, the monetary stability of our countries and 
even their trade policies—all require joint action by 
the West. What is necessary is to move toward a 
true Atlantic Community in which common insti- 
tutions will be increasingly developed to meet com- 
mon problems. 

We must, naturally, move step by step toward 
such an immense objective. The pioneer work has 
already been undertaken by the unification of Eu- 
rope. It is already creating the necessary ferment of 
change in the West as a whole. 

Britain has joined the general movement toward 
European unity and the Common Market. As for 
the U.S.A., the prospect of a strong, united Europe 
emerging in Europe from the traditional divisions 
of the Continent has convinced it that a partnership 
between Europe and the United States is necessary 
and possible. The United States is already using the 
new Atlantic economic organization, the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Coéperation and Development, of 
which it is a member along with Canada and the 
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European nations, as the vehicle of its increasing 
awareness of interdependence with Europe. 

That we have begun to codperate on these affairs 
at the Atlantic level is a great step forward. It is 
evident that we must soon go a good deal further 
toward an Atlantic Community. 

The creation of a united Europe brings this nearer 
by making it possible for America and Europe to 
act as partners on an equal footing. 

I am convinced that ultimately, the United States 
too will delegate powers of effective action to com- 
mon institutions, even on political questions. 

Just as the United States in their own days found 
it necessary to unite, just as Europe is now in the 
process of uniting, so the West must move toward 
some kind of union. 

This is not an end in itself. It is the beginning on 
the road to the more orderly world we must have if 
we are to escape destruction. 

The partnership of Europe and the United States 
should create a new force for peace. 

It will give the West the opportunity to deal ona 
new basis with the problems of the underdeveloped 
areas. For, just as our own societies would never 
have found their spiritual and political equilibrium 
if the internal problems of poverty had not been 
tackled, so the liberties which form the best part of 
the Western tradition could hardly survive a failure 
to overcome the international divisions between rich 
and poor and between different races. 

A partnership of Europe and America would also 
make it possible ultimately to overcome the differ- 
ences between East and West. For what is the Soviet 
objective? It is to achieve a Communist world, as 
Mr. Khrushchev has told us many times. When this 
becomes so obviously impossible that nobody, even 
within a closed society, can any longer believe it, 
then Mr. Khrushchev or his successor will accept 
facts. The conditions will at last exist for turning 
so-called peaceful coexistence into genuine peace. 
At that time, real disarmament will become possible. 

I believe that the crucial step is to make clear that 
the West is determined not only to complete the uni- 
fication process, but also to build firmly the institu- 
tional foundations of that unity. As this determina- 
tion appears clear, then the world will react to the 
trend. We must, therefore, take the first step 
quickly. 

In the past, there has been no middle ground be- 
tween the jungle law of nations and the utopia of 
international concord. Today the methods of uni- 
fication developed in Europe show the way. As we 
can see from American and British reactions to 
European unity, one change on the road to collec- 
tive responsibility brings another. The chain re- 
action has only begun. We are starting a process of 
continuous reform which can alter tomorrow’s 
world more lastingly than the principles of revolu- 
tion so widespread outside the West. 

Naturally, progress will not go without danger; 
no great change is effected without effort and set- 
backs. In Europe, the movement to unity has over- 
come many such troubles and, in my opinion, is ‘al- 
ready irreversible. 
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EUROPEAN UNIFICATION— 
IT STARTED WITH CAESAR 


A UNITED EUROPE is an old, old dream and 
one that has been realized at times. But the 
bonds that held it together temporarily were 
forged by armed force and did not last. Peace- 
ful unification has never before progressed so 
far. 

Two thousand years Julius Caesar 
achieved a united Europe by adding France, the 
Lowlands, and England to the territory already 
held by Rome. In following centuries it became 
a cultural and economic unit, finally crumbling. 

Charlemagne, in the years 800 to 842, brought 
together large sections of Europe, from the 
Spanish Ebro to the German Elbe, but his grand- 
sons split up the empire and medieval Europe 
for centuries did not achieve political unity be- 
cause of rivalries between emperor and pope. 
Neither could claim supremacy by the beginning 
of the 14th Century when King Philip the Fair, 
of France, actually functioned as Europe’s most 
powerful ruler 

This was the time (1306) that Pierre Dubois, 
a French jurist, wrote a book, On the Recon- 
quest of the Holy Land, which suggested a kind 
of European federation. Dubois’ plan to unite 
Europe under the French kings became unreal- 
istic when wars with England broke the suprem- 
But his dreams of European 
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acy of these rulers. 
unity lingered on. 
Another Frenchman, Abbé de St. Pierre (1658- 
1743), revived the idea of unity without Dubois’ 
warlike ambitions, and toured European capi- 
tals trying to convince kings and statesmen of 
its worth. Philosophers Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and Immanuel Kant picked up the torch, failing 
in Europe but making a deep impression on 
U.S.A. Constitution. 
’ wrote President George Washing- 
ton, ‘taking its pattern from the United States, 
there founded- a United States of Eu- 


rope.” 


framers of the 


“Someday 


will be 


Abbé de St. Pierre 


Julius Caesar 
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Benjamin Franklin wrote to a friend in Paris: 
“If it succeeds, I do not see why you might not 
in Europe . [form] a Federal Union.” 

Napoleon, by conquest, tried to unite Europe 
and by 1810 ruled it from Spain to Poland. But 
his empire was short lived. Czar Alexander I 
created the Holy Alliance, which lasted 12 years. 
Mazzini, the great Italian philosopher, led lib- 
erals in efforts to unify Europe and failed in 
1848. After World War I, unification ideas were 
again sparked by a Pan-Europe movement that 
resulted in several conferences, but was de- 
stroyed by Hitler’s rise to power. Again, this 
time under Nazi legions, much of Europe was 
united by force. 

In 1946 Winston Churchill dramatically called 
for European union in a speech hailed around 
the world. The enthusiasm resulting helped to 
launch the Marshall Plan, which drew the na- 
tions of Europe together in a common fight for 
economic survival. A host of codperating or- 
ganizations were formed. Now six nations— 
France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, and The Netherlands, plus a new associate 
member, Greece—are linked in the highly suc- 
cessful European Common Market; and the 
Outer Seven — Britain, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Portugal, Switzerland, and Austria, 
plus their new associate member, Finland—are 
moving to join. Britain has already submitted 
a formal application. A single currency used 
only for international trade between Common 
Market countries may be the next step. Faster 
than the average citizen believed possible, the 
shape of European union takes form, and fewet 
are inclined to scoff at the century-old words of 
French writer Victor Hugo: 

“The day will come when these two huge 
unions, the United States of America and the 
United States of Europe, will face and greet each 
other across the Atlantic.” 


Benjamin Franklin Victor Hugo 





With no doctors, the Congo faced catastrophe—until WHO came to the rescue. 


By GEORGE KENT 


‘Las a tropical country three times the size of 
Texas with a population of 14 million, strip it of 
doctors, stop purifying the drinking water, and stop 
collecting the garbage—and you have the makings 
of disaster. That was the Congo in the Summer of 
1960. 

The fine public-health services that had been 
maintained by the Belgians had collapsed after the 
Congo became independent. Some 2,000 doctors and 
sanitary engineers had gone home and this land 
of steaming jungles was faced with a desperate 
shortage of physicians. Inoculation against epidemic 
disease had stopped. The result was smallpox began 
to rage, and with it plague and typhoid and sleeping 
sickness and meningitis. The DDT apparatus for 
spraying against malarial mosquitoes and tsetse flies 
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rusted in garages; rats with bubonic fleas ran wild. 

Lepers, untreated and carrying contagion, re- 
turned to their villages. Garbage in a dozen towns 
was piled to the roofs uncollected, and where there 
was a water supply it was often as potent a poison 
as strychnine. 

“Catastrophe awaits the Congo—nothing can stop 
it,” said Dr. Joseph Barnes, of the Irish Red Cross, 
after a survey of the country. But a small miracle 
proved him wrong. At a few hours’ notice, 150 doc- 
tors and sanitary engineers from 40 different coun- 
tries packed their surgical kits and took off for the 
jungles. It was, in truth, a ride into the valley of 
death. The simple heroism and incredibly hard 
work of these men, however, saved countless lives 
and prevented untold suffering. 
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A team of doctors and nurses from Canada arrives in the Congo 
after independence upheavals which caused 2,000 doctors and 
sanitary engineers to flee, raising the danger of epidemics. 


For the strange foreign legion of medical men who 
came riding to the rescue, it was a period of incred- 
ible hardship. Half of them knew what it was to 
have guns pointed at them. One was plucked out of 
a river where he was taking a bath and flung into 
prison wet and naked. They lived in the crudest 
discomfort. They ran short of catgut for sutures, 
and antibiotics. They were without X-ray machines. 

When delicate work with scalpel and syringe was 
finished, these men scrubbed floors and cleaned 
latrines, mixed milk powder and washed babies. 

But they survived, these 150 men against the 
Tropics. They stopped epidemics, cured thousands, 
and before they went home they had laid the foun- 
dation for a permanent public-health service to 
make sure the Congo would not again be menaced 
by uncontrolled contagious disease. 

Basically this is the story of the World Health 
Organization, perhaps the most effective of all our 
international groups. For 13 years WHO has been 
doing its life-restoring work practically unheralded. 

It was WHO that organized the safari of Samaritans, 
apes and watched over them, and arranged later 
for their replacement by a permanent staff. 

The job in the Congo was not the sort of thing 
WHO does as a rule. It came to the attention of the 
organization because Ralph Bunche happened to be 
in Leopoldville as a representative of the United 
Nations to take part in the celebration of independ- 
ence. Seeing the Belgian doctors taking off, he was 
alarmed and sent a cable. In due course the Congo be 
became an assignment for Dr. M. G. Candau, Direc- __ Dr. José Morales Garcia, Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
tor General of WHO in Geneva, Switzerland. eet iad cea ns oe ae Reon 

Dr. Candau, eminent in the field of tropical medi- 
cine and public health, is an amiable Brazilian who 
can be ruthless in the achievement of his aims—the 
goals of WHO. These can be expressed in a phrase: 
the total eradication or, at the minimum, control of 
most epidemic diseases within the next ten years. 

The morning the assignment came to him, Dr. 
Candau sat down at the telephone in his office in the 
Palais des Nations in Geneva, and began a 14-hour 
day which took him around the world: to American 
hotels, to a hospital in Haiti, to jungle shacks, to a 
Government building in New Delhi, to a dozen other 
countri¢ all in a successful effort to assemble 
quickly a group of experts to handle the Congo 
emergency. (His telephone bill for the day: about 
$500. ) 

At London airport, Dr. Candau reached Dr. Simon 
Btesh, former Director of Health for Israel, who was 
waiting for a plane to Copenhagen. Dr. Btesh was 
not working for WHO, but he responded to Dr. Can- 
dau’s appeal. Two days later he was in Leopoldville. 
In Boston the telephone bell awakened J. N. Lanoix, 
a Haitian employee of WHO, enjoying a vacation. 
Lanoix arrived in the Congo at the same time as Dr. 
Btesh. Both found another man from WHO waiting 
for them: Dr. P. Kaul, of New Delhi. 

One by one the Director General gathered up his 
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On her way to the provincial capital of Coquilhatville in the Congo, a nurse 
who has just arrived from Canada receives a friendly welcome from Congolese. 


men, doctors who could speak French, doctors adapt- 
able in crisis, and set them up as a board of advisers 
to the Congolese Ministry of Health. With the help 
of the International Red Cross, 26 teams were get- 
ting ready to take off within hours. Four others, 
having heard directly from Dr. Candau, were already 
on their way. Individual doctors from other coun 
tries enlisted to swell the total of nationalities. 
Forty-eight hours later Dr. Candau himself was in 
Leopoldville. 

The teams fanned out into the jungles, by boat, by 
jeep and helicopter. Engineers repaired the DDT 
sprayers and set them to rolling. They gathered 
young Congolese about them and explained the need 
for chlorinating the water. They played records and 
showed movies, held dances, and gave lectures, and 
after a while the people ceased being hostile and 
began to coéperate. Tons of garbage were removed; 
pure water once more flowed in the villages. 

A French doctor arriving in a place called Bunia 
found 30 cases of bubonic plague—and he was with- 
out vaccine. Hunting through a hospital closet he 
found chemicals and made a rough but effective 
equivalent. Then the natives refused the needle 

He talked for two hours; finally, in desperation, he 
inoculated himself. There was a chatter of discus- 
sion and suddenly the mob dissolved into a line of 
men, women, and children meekly waiting their 
turn to receive an injection. After that it was easy 
to organize a hunt for rats and other flea-bearing 
animals that might spread the disease. 

Another physician flew to an island in Lake Kivu 
where he discovered a third of the population down 
with typhoid. He arranged to isolate the settlement 
from the outside world: no one coming, no one 
leaving. Then he proceeded to inoculate the entire 
community. 
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In town after town, village after vil- 
lage, the long days of work succeeded 
each other, and the danger of epidemics 
receded. WHO still keeps a watchful 
eye on the Congo, but now there is a 
permanent staff which in time will be- 
come integrated in the nation’s public- 
health service. Looking forward to the 
end of the emergency it has supplied 
funds for bringing 67 Congolese medical 
assistants and their families to France 
and Switzerland so that they can study 
and in time become doctors. It has also 
sent to Leopoldville seven physician- 
professors to staff the medical school. 

Although WHO is rarely visible in 
action in Europe or the United States, 
it has been operating in poor and un- 
derdeveloped countries for some 13 
years fighting malaria, leprosy, rabies, 
and the entire terrible alphabet from 
bubonic plague and cholera down to 
yaws and yellow fever. It has saved 
millions of lives, and restored millions 
more of the inert and devitalized to 
health. 

This achievement is all the more dra- 
matic when one realizes that WHO is an organization 
of about 2,500 people only, one-third of whom are 
office help. The lifesaving work in the field is done by 
a group of perhaps 500 doctors, nurses, sanitary en- 
gineers, pathologists, veterinarians, chemists, and 
teachers—men and women from 60 countries. Labor- 
ing often in the remote corners of the earth, they suf- 
fer hardships that would appall the ordinary profes- 
sional man. In their effort to kill mosquitoes, to cure 
lepers, to end the hidden hungers, to teach primitive 
mothers how to care for their babies, they have waded 
through swamps, gouged their way through jungles. 
They have been bitten by deadly snakes, attacked 
by tigers, captured by bandits. Some have been 
killed, others have caught the maladies they were 
trying to cure. 


One doctor was in a jeep in an Asian city on the 
way to visit a patient when the king’s elephants 
paraded slowly across the road. Impatient to get 
going he blew his horn. It was a mistake. An ele- 
phant tossed the jeep, doctor, surgical kit, and all 
through a plate-glass window. 

Says WHO’s Dr. Luigi Mara, an Italian: “In India 
I killed a leopard who was about to devour my wife. 
Elephants demolished my car. In Dankalie, Ethi- 
opia, I was charged by a herd of wild asses and my 
three camels died of thirst. Bandits made me pris- 
oner so I could take care of them. We have camped 
in deserts, in jungles, in volcanoes. My daughter 
was almost born in a tent.” 

Drama also marked the beginnings of WHO. The 
nations meeting in San Francisco in 1945 had ap- 
proved the idea of such an organization, but the 
Constitution had first to be ratified by the various 
Governments before WHO could come officially into 
being. Pending that day, [Continued on page 53] 
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Sir Angus Mitchell, of Melbourne, Australia, President 
of Rotary International in 1948-49, who died August 16. 


\\ HILST homeward bound from the Convention in 


Tokyo it was my great good fortune to spend eight days, 
ending Ju 6, in Melbourne, Australia 

I went to Melbourne be with Angus Mitchell. And 
now that he has gone all be forever grateful that, in 
addition to the time we spent in friendly fellowship with 
local Rotarians, there were many hours spent together in 
quiet talk about Rotary, past, present, and future. 

During those hours I was questioned closely about the 
Convention, about Rotary in Japan, about Rotary world- 
wide, and in particular about a great many mutual friends 
Angus had not seen since his failing health became a bar 
to trave 

Angus was already obviously very ill. His bodily 
strength was almost gone and at times he was in great 
pain. But in spite of those physical handicaps his burning 
enthusiasm for all that has to do with the cause of Rotary 
remained quite amazingly undiminished. His Rotary at- 
tendance was being maintained, and twice during those 
eight days he attended two Rotary meetings in one day, 
resting in bed between times. This near miracle was, of 
course, made possible only by a rare combination of will 
power and his unquenchable love for Rotary. 

All of this was just typical of Angus. In his Rotary 
thinking and activities he always dealt in absolutes. There 
were no half measures, no half truths, about Angus. His 
was an absolute belief in the rightness of Rotary; ab- 
solute honesty in thought and in action; absolute sincerity 
in his dedication to the cause. 

It would be difficult, indeed* to find a better example of 
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pprecta lion 


By HAROLD T. THOMAS 


President of Rotary International, 1959-60 
Member, Rotary Club of Auckland, New Zealand 


true greatness in simplicity of character. Admired, re- 
spected, loved, and honored by all who knew him, Angus 
remained completely unspoiled. No wonder he gained for 
himself a unique place in the hearts and minds of al] those 
Rotarians who were fortunate enough to come under the 
influence of his inspiration and leadership. 

Sir Angus Mitchell spent much of his life and energy 
in the cause of peace, but let no one imagine that he was 
for peace at any price. Where the principles in which he 
believed were involved, there were some things he valued 
more than he valued peace. It is my firm conviction that 
in defense of those principles he would have made a final 
stand as readily as any knight in shining armour ever 
gave his all in the heat of battle. 

His thinking about the program of Rotary was made 
clear when speaking as President of Rotary Internationa! 
he made reference to “The pinnacle of Rotary achieve- 
ment, the Fourth Object, peace in a truly neighborly 
world.” He believed profoundly that Rotary’s most fertile 
field in the pursuance of that objective is to be found 
in service to international youth. 

So strong was this conviction that at the end of his 
year as President he had this to say at the Convention 
over which he presided in New York in 1949: “. . . so much 
depends on the boys and girls of today. They are the 
men and women of tomorrow. They are going to carry on 
what we have started. May I emphasize that service to 
youth is one of our golden opportunities. We cannot 
have permanent peace—we cannot have a better world— 
unless the coming generation is made the primary focus 
of our attention.” 

Born of Scottish parents in Shanghai, Angus was taken 
at the age of one year to Melbourne and there he grew up, 
acquired his academic education, and entered the wheat 
business, becoming a distinguished and very active busi 
ness and civic leader. The Melbourne Rotary Club elected 
him to membership in 1927. Twice in the ’30s he served 
as a District Governor and, a few years later, he served 
two terms on the Board of Directors of RI. Shortly be- 
fore he became President of Rotary International in 1948- 
19, Angus suffered a grievous blow in losing his wife. But 
to offset that loss to some extent, one of the great joys of 
his life was to see three families of fine young men and 
boys mothered by his daughters—Joan, Nancy, and Marjorie 
—providing ample evidence of the soundness of his faith 
in the young people of today. 

Angus never missed an‘ opportunity of paying tribute 
to the memory and to the inspired work of his friend, 
Paul Harris, the Founder of Rotary. Similarly Paul Harris 
always spoke in glowing terms of his admiration of Angus. 

The last time I saw Paul, when his own health was 
failing, he told me that he was praying that he might be 
spared long enough to see Angus serving as President of 
Rotary International. Most assuredly those two were 
kindred spirits. 

Paul did not live to see his prayer granted; nevertheless, 
it came to pass, and half a million Rotarians know that 
Angus gave superb leadership in the great work which 
Paul had started. We know too that though Angus has 
gone in the flesh, he and the inspiration of his life’s work 
will live on forever in Rotary. 
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Slightly compressed air supports a “Poolport” fabric enclosure for a back-yard swimming pool. The clear plastic section of the giant 
balloon allows sunshine to warm the interior during the day, permitting pool use on chilly evenings and even during the Wintertime. 


“Airhouse” developed by U.S. Rubber acts as a portable In Sweden a ferry boat plies a channel kept free of ice by an Atlas Copco 
warehouse. A water-filled tube around base anchors it. bubbler system that makes relatively warm lower water rise to the surface. 
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ties is much like show 
business: the newest develop- 
ments get the “glamour treat- 
ment.” Right now electronics, 
plastics, and nuclear energy hold 
the spotlight. But if you’re not 
careful, you may overlook a 200- 
year old-timer that has managed 
to find an industrial fountain of 
youth. 

This lively bicentenarian is our 
old friend air, compressed into 
steel jackets or vacuum-sucked 
through tubes and piping, a 
muscle that still opens and closes 
bus doors, stops trains, powers 
hoists and jackhammers, forms 
bottles by the billion. Air power 
still enables farmers to fill silos, 
small boys to shoot BB’s, and pipe 
organists to play Bach. 

The real news about air, how- 
ever, is its impressively growing 
importance to both business and 
industry in recent years. There 
are relatively few basic pneu- 
matic units, but these serve in 
thousands of new models and 
applications. 

There is, for example, the little 
bubbler that aerates a fish bowl. 
A far more elaborate application 
exists in a California plant wherea 
gust of 700° Fahrenheit air-blasts 
the skins off tomatoes without in- 
juring the tender flesh beneath. 
Dentists are using air-powered- 
and-cooled drills to speed their 
work and reduce pain. 

Each month sees new ideas 
coming off the drawing boards. 
Companies everywhere are ex- 
panding their air capacity, letting 
air take the place of the human 
arms, hands, legs, and shoulders 
that become more costly with ev- 
ery upward turn of the wage- 
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Air is being harnessed in 


myriad ingenious ways to 


help industry and consumer. 


By LOUIS N. SARBACH 


price spiral. At Ford’s Edgewater, 
New Jersey, plant, more than 700 
machine operations are _ per- 
formed by air power. “No job is 
too great or small,” plant officials 
report. “Compressed air .. . drills, 
drives, and’ dries. It pushes, 
paints, and polishes. It inflates, 
it siphons, it lifts. It grinds, it 
welds, it rivets.” Tools may be 
single, for individual workmen, or 
arranged in banks for mass-pro- 
duction operations. 

On the “intellectual” level, air 
even replaces eyes and brains. Air 
gauges measure _precision-ma- 
chined parts. Pneumatic relays 
can “automatically select con- 
trolled variables, characterize sig- 
nals, perform arithmetical opera- 
tions.” Air, like electronics, is 
close to the heart of automation. 

But there are other reasons for 
air’s recent and continuing surge 
of popularity. For one thing, in- 
creased efficiency: 20 years ago it 
took 90 pounds of air pressure to 
produce one horsepower. Today 
90 pounds yield three to four 
horsepower. 

Built-in safety is an especially 
attractive feature of air-operated 
equipment. Air tools don’t burn 
out. An overloaded air hoist, for 
instance, merely stalls, and re- 
tains its load. 

Maintenance costs are low, too, 
because air motors are long lived 
and have fewer parts than com- 
parable electrical equipment. Be- 
cause air tools are comparatively 
lightweight, workmen are less 
fatigued, thus more efficient. 

Not only are all the “classical” 
applications enjoying new impor- 
tance; many lately have been up- 
dated almost beyond recognition. 


NEW JOBS FOR AIR 


Today’s glamorized pneumatic- 
tube system (a postwar German 
development), for example, is an 
extraordinarily ingenious setup 
capable of handling up to 95 per- 
cent of the communication ma- 
terial of almost any large firm. 

The old-fashioned system, often 
used to carry sales slips and cash 
in big department stores, required 
two tubes for each station, one for 
sending, the other for receiving. 
And each pair had to lead all the 
way back to central control, 
where an operator shuttled car- 
riers manually from one tube to 
another. 


ly A recent application of the 
new system, there are only six 
lines, but these splay out into tri- 
butaries leading to 36 stations. 
The power, of course, is air, but 
control is electrical. The carriers 
are “addressed” by setting dials 
fitted into their heads, thus select- 
ing appropriate circuits which are 
“read” by sensing brushes and re- 
lays as the carriers hurtle along 
their course and so are shunted 
to the designated station. Traffic 
is controlled by a monitor, a relay- 
studded “brain” that regulates 
flow so that traffic jams simply 
cannot happen. And single pay- 
loads weighing up to five pounds 
can be handled. 

Other, far simpler air conveyor 
systems have become even more 
important. Again the reason is 
lower labor cost. The idea of en- 
training a continuous flow of 
lightweight material (flour, for 
instance) in a rushing air stream 
is by no means new—think of 
sandblasting, or airbrushing. But 
more and more things are taking 
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to the air, some of them quite 
surprising. 

In Knoxville, Tennessee, for 
example, green coffee beans go 
flying across a busy street from 
warehouse to roaster. Such pneu- 
matic carriers are the heart of 
. the Quaker Oats Company’s auto- 
matic corn mill in Chattanooga 
—a system that moves 20 to 30 
tons of whole grain an hour at 
the rate of 4,400 feet a minute, 
a complex of some 70 pneumatic 
tubes which carry stock from ma- 
chine to machine, controlling its 
flow with superhuman efficiency 
throughout the manufacturing 
process. 

Think of anything that can be 
airborne this way, and chances 
are that it is, somewhere: soap 
chips, fertilizer, malt, corn flakes, 
plastic powders, peanuts, pow- 
dered milk, even dried blood, 
dried eggs, and beef cracklings. 
The economic meaning here is the 
elimination of clumsy, expensive, 
and time-consuming loading, un- 
loading, and shifting about of 
bags, bins, barrels, and drums. 

Compressed air bubbling up 
through liquids has led to a whole 
batch of fascinating new jobs. 
Typical is the “bubbler system” 
of Atlas Copco of Canada, de- 
signed to keep navigation chan- 
nels and other bodies of water ice- 
free throughout the Winter in 
northern latitudes. 

The idea is simplicity itself. 
Perforated tubing leading from a 
compressor merely lies along the 
lake or river bottom. The rising 
bubbles carry the warmer water 
from below to the surface. No 
matter how cold the outside tem- 
perature, the water’s surface 
never quite drops to 32° Fahren- 
heit, never quite freezes. 

Atlas Copco has installed many 
of the bubbler systems—in Swe- 
den, for example, beneath Lake 
Malaren, to keep the 2,940-foot 
ferry route open between Adelso 
and Munso. Another in Great Bear 
Lake in Northern Canada, only 50 
miles south of the Arctic Circle, 
permits Winter-long dredging 
operations at Eldorado Mining 
and Refining, Ltd.’s Port Radium 
uranium mine. 

Bubbler systems protect hy- 
droelectric dams from damage, 
keeping turbine intakes ice-free. 
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Sportsmen profit, too: the bubbles 
maintain open stretches of water 
in lakes during protracted cold 
spells, giving game fish access to 
vital oxygen. Some northern lum- 
ber firms, which formerly had to 
close down in Winter because of 
frozen logging ponds, can now 
operate throughout the year. 

Air does most of its work in the 
open—that is, it is compressed, 
led to where it’s wanted, and re- 
leased with whatever force is 
necessary. In some jobs, however, 
it performs inside some sort of 
container. Simple examples are 
toy balloons and automobile tires. 
Extend the idea and you have air 
rafts and pneumatic buildings. 

The newest air raft is perhaps 
the most comfortable-looking 
piece of emergency equipment 
ever designed. A product of Wal- 
ter Kidde and Company, it ac- 
commodates 25 persons, folds to 
one by three by four feet, weighs 
only 130 pounds, and is fitted with 
knife, dye markers, sea anchor, 
signalling mirrors, first-aid kit, 
flashlight, food, flares, and fresh 


A curtain of warm air passing between floor and ceiling grilles comprises the “Dor-less-Dor” 
that in Winter provides a completely open entrance to Stern Brothers store in Paramus, N., J. 


water. It is standard equipment 
now on most transoceanic air- 
liners. 

Pneumatic buildings are strict- 
ly post-World War II phenomena. 
Basically, they are half balloons 
of tough, translucent, tear- and 
weather-resistant fiber or plastic, 
anchored to the ground and in- 
flated with air. A low-powered 
blower keeps the air pressure 
within just slightly above that of 
the outside atmosphere — just 
enough, that is, to prevent col- 
lapse—and ventilates the build- 
ing at the same time. 

Developed in the late 1940s, 
they were originally designed to 
protect U. S. Air Force outdoor 
radar equipment from weather 
without excluding signal waves. 
But there has been a veritable 
explosion of civilian applications 
—for example, low-cost tempor- 
ary warehouses, the most popular 
current use. U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, a major producer, reports 
that its “airhouses” are catching 
on as enclosures for outdoor 
swimming pools, enabling owners 
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in colder areas to enjoy their 
pools the year round. 

Another maker, the G. T. Schjel- 
dahl Company, of Northfield, 
Minnesota, has housed part of its 
manufacturing operations in one 
of its own products. This pneu- 
matic building was set up within 
two hours, at a cost comparable 
to a mere paint job for a conven- 
tional structure—and enjoys solar 
heating in mid-Winter. Schjel- 
dahl expects fuel savings alone to 
pay for the plastic skin within five 
years 

There are sO many new air 
jobs that space limitations forbid 
anything but a quick survey of 
outstanding high lights. The 
“Dor-less-Dor” of tl 
Sulzer Brothers, Ltd., has recently 
received much attention. Simply 
a wall of air flowing between 


1e Swiss firm 


the floor and ceiling in an en- 
tranceway, acts as an insulat- 
ing wall, protecting the interior 
against all outside weather condi- 
tions. Gentle enough not to dis- 
turb a customer’s hair or hat, the 
invisible air screen holds back 
dust, dirt, cigarette butts, insects, 


often even dogs. Typical U. S. in- 


stallations include the Red Owl 
supermarket in Madison, Wiscon- 
the huge 90-foot entrance 
of the Pan-American Terminal 
building at New York’s Idlewild 
Airport; the Knickerbocker Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion in New York City; and Stern 
Brothers’ Paramus, New Jersey, 
department store 

Gotaverken, a Swedish _ ship- 
yard in Goteborg, uses blasts of 
compressed air to purge explosive 
vapors from .tanker compart- 
ments. The Fiat Motor Company, 
in Turin, Italy, has announced a 
helicopter with rotor turned by 
compressed air, eliminating the 
complex, delicate drive mechan- 
ism now used in most helicopters 
Basic Food Materials, Inc., Ver- 
milion, Ohio, has an air machine 
that molds skinless pork sausages 
and then packs them at the as- 
tounding rate of 2,000 packages 
an hou 

Ingersoll-Rand, a top air-equip- 
ment firm, has an electric “rear 
headlight” for mine cars. Since 
it is powered from the train’s 
air-brake system (the air oper- 
ating the [Continued on page 54] 
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Up to 1,200 carriers an hour are routed through the automatic “switching central” 
of a Lamson Corporation-designed four-by-seven-inch air-tube system at the Auto- 
matic Electric Company in Northlake, Ill., and described in the accompanying article. 


A 200-passenger “Levacar X-5” proposed by Ford would skim on a film of air just 
above the rails, be jet propelled by two turbo-prep engines. Artificial snow (below) is 
provided for ski areas by an Ingersoll-Rand compressed-air and water-vapor system. 
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By GEORGE F. YACKEY 


Engineer; Rotarian, Fallbrook, Calif. 


Believing that Presidential ‘daydreams’ have a use, the author offers the reader his. 


| IT! At some time or 


another, after a rap of the gavel 
or the sound of a gong, you’ve 
cast a glance toward the speak- 
er’s table and wondered to your- 
self: “Now what would J have 
done about that? What if I were 
President of this Rotary Club... .” 

You aren’t criticizing the real 
Club President. You aren’t aspir- 
ing to the Presidency. Far from 
it! That kind of daydream comes 
only with the healthiest of respect 
and the warmest of sympathy. 

Some men may hesitate to bare 
their Presidential daydreams. 
Someone, after all, might call 
them “kibitzers” or “campaign- 
promisers.” So the dreamer holds 
his tongue. And that’s too bad, 
because daydreams like these 
have a use. Put your mind in a 
mood of “if I were Club Presi- 
dent” and you start generating 
ideas—old ones perhaps, even im- 
practical ones, but some real bell 
ringers, too. And that’s the rea- 
son, fellow Rotarian, I shameless- 
ly offer you my own daydreams 
on the subject. 

If I were President of my Ro- 
tary Club... well, I would aim to 
make—or keep—my Club the 
most respected organization in 
town. I would set the highest 
standards that I could dream of, 
but I’d still try to set immediate 
goals that could be reached in 
gradual steps. So far as my own 
life was concerned, I would try 
harder than ever to adhere to Ro- 
tary’s ideals. 

The Presidency isn’t just one 
man. So I would try to choose 
Committee Chairmen carefully. I 
would tap new men—like Tom, 
for instance. There might be 
more brilliant speakers than Tom, 
but he would be a diligent work- 
er. With him everything would 
be well arranged. 

At one of the meetings early in 
the year we might have the Presi- 
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dents and Program Chairmen of 
near-by Rotary Clubs. “ach could 
speak briefiy on his plans for the 
year. At later meetings we could 
ask our own Past Presidents to 
tell about their most interesting 
programs and projects during 
their years. We might learn a 
great deal about what they put in- 
to and get out of Rotary. 

During the year I’d schedule a 
rotation of subjects for programs. 
At about every fifth meeting our 
Club could examine some com- 
munity problem. The Chamber of 
Commerce, the Professional Wom- 
en’s Club, and other service 
groups could share their ideas 
with us. Just about as often, we 
could have out-of-town leaders in 
government—Senators, Represen- 
tatives, judges, and the like. To 
provide a good balance we would 
also have frequent talks on Ro- 
tary by qualified, interesting 
speakers from other Clubs. 

At these meetings especially, 
we would honor our visitors with 
an attempt at 100 percent attend- 
ance. Then, of course, we would 
extend speaking invitations to in- 
teresting and successful people in 
our own community, to men in 
sales organizations, to narcotics 
officers, Boy Scouts, prison super- 
intendents, and what-have-you. 
Craft talks by our own members 
would certainly be given periodic 
attention. 

I’d encourage members to bring 
guests. Since we would inform 
neighboring Clubs about our pro- 
grams in advance, Rotarians in 
other towns would have a real in- 
centive to “make up” with us. 

For ladies’ day we could invite 
Directors’ wives to help us—and 
to encourage their husbands. At 
least one Board of Directors’ 
meeting could be held as a pro- 
gram for the whole Club. 

Fifty is a good size for our 
Club. But with replacements, we 


could try for broader representa- 
tion in our community. I would 
make it a point to check classifica- 
tions with new members in mind. 
Each new member would get a 
courteous welcome, a_ training 
period, a sound briefing from sea- 
soned sponsors, and finally an in- 
vitation—formal and inspiring to 
him and to the rest of the Club. 

Rotary’s classification system 
has many purposes. I would ap- 
ply them by urging members to 
visit the places of business of 
other Rotarians. That’s broaden- 
ing for all concerned; it helps us 
appreciate the problems and 
sometimes even the techniques of 
our fellows. As often as I could 
arrange it, we would hold meet- 
ings in the offices, factories, 
schools, and shops of our mem- 
bers—even if we had to carry box 
lunches. 


Durine the fellowship period 
of our meetings, I’d check the ab- 
sence of pins, use nicknames, call 
attention to events of personal in- 
terest. Each meeting I would dedi- 
cate in my mind to one member 
of our Club—and try to make him 
especially happy in and proud of 
his part in Rotary. 

At the close of each meeting I’d 
take the time to write the speaker 
and as many guests as possible to 
tell them “Thanks for coming.” To 
speakers I would also send a little 
gift but not just a “checkbook” 
remembrance. I’d be sure to write 
a warm letter of thanks. To non- 
Rotarians, I might send a gift sub- 
scription to THE ROTARIAN Maga- 
zine. 

Most of all, I’d tap every Club 
near and far and every Rotarian 
who crossed my path for ideas. I 
might even find out what other 
members dreamed about if they 
were President. For Rotary 
thrives on ideas—with knowl- 
edge, service, and good fellowship. 
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There's a Fellow You Ought to Meet 


He is one of the 135 winners of Rotary Foundation 


Fellowships for International Understanding. 


yp ae LARGEST class of Rotary 
Foundation Fellows in history 
take up their studies and ambas- 
sadorial duties in 35 different 
lands this year. 

One hundred and _ thirty-five 
graduate students—the 95 men 
and 40 women you see pictured on 
this and the following three pages 
—have been named winners of 
Rotary Foundation Fellowships 
for International Understanding. 
Their grants cover the cost of 
travel, books, tuition, room, and 
board during a year of graduate 
study abroad. The awards, rang- 
ing from $1,325 to $4,600, average 
$2,700 and total more than $350,- 
000. 

Five countries appear for the 
first time on the list of either the 
“home country” or “country of 
study”: Algeria, Ecuador, Ghana, 
Iran, and Norway. And for the 
first time since 1947-48 the num- 
ber of countries in which Fellows 
will study (35) exceeds the num- 
ber of countries from which they 
come (32), reflecting an effort on 
the District level and by the five- 
man Rotary Foundation Fellow- 
ships Committee to share as wide- 
ly as possible the benefits of the 
program. 

Rotarians around the world 
have contributed nearly 8 million 
dollars to The Rotary Foundation. 
The Fellowships program, its ma- 
jor activity, was conceived as a 
living memorial to _ Rotary’s 
Founder, Paul P. Harris, who died 
in 1947. His efforts in improving 
international understanding are 
continued in the activity of the 
Fellows. For in addition to study 
in fields ranging from engineer- 
ing to economics to extrasensory 
perception, these 135 capable and 
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personable young men and wom- 
en will visit Rotary Clubs, homes, 
churches, and schools, gathering 
and sowing seeds of understand- 
ing that grow and bear fruit long 
after their academic year ends. 
The Rotary Foundation booklet 
Where Are They Now? reveals 
that many of their more than 1,- 
300 predecessors already have 
achieved responsible positions in 
business, government; education, 
and other fields where their 
knowledge of other cultures has 
practical application. 

How well the Class of 1961-62 
fulfills its mission depends in 
large measure on the initiative 
and ability of the Fellows them- 
selves. But Rotary Clubs and in- 
dividual Rotarians play an impor- 
tant rdle too, and, indeed, stand 
to profit from the venture fully as 
much as the students. 

It will pay you to look at these 
faces and names, and read where 
they are from and where they are 
going and what they will study.’ 
There is a good chance a Fellow 
is already enrolled in a university 
near you. You'll find him alert 
and articulate and eager to ful- 
fill his duties as an “ambassador 
of goodwill,” a job for which he 
was chosen with care. He knows 
a lot about his own land, and he 
may surprise you with how much 
he knows about yours. But he, 
and perhaps you too, would like 
to take advantage of this educa- 
tional opportunity. An invitation 
to your Club or home is all it 
takes to start these benefits flow- 
ing both ways 


*In the captions under each photo the 
first line is the Fellow’s name; seccnd, the 
sponsoring Rotary Club; third, field of 
study: fourth, school or university; fifth, 
location 


Herman Acufia 
Villa Caparra, P. R. 
Mathematics 
Univ. of Heidelberg 
Heidelberg, Germany 


Masood Ahmad B. 
Mirpurkhas, Pakistan 
Agriculture 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Tomoko Arai 
Takasago, Japan 
Social Welfare 
Univ. of Wisconsin 


Madison, Wis. 


= 


y 


Ca 
Cesar A. Ary 
Fortaleza, Brazil 
Civil Engineering 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 


F. O. Barriocanal 
Asuncién, Paraguay 
Endoctinology 
University of Louvain 
Louvain, Belgium 


Abdul R. Abu Zeid 
Khartoum, Sudan 
History 
McGill University 
Montreal, Que., Can. 


Brian H. Adlam 
Weymouth, England 
Geography 
Northwestern Univ. 
Evanston, III. 


Sultana Alam 
Dacca, Pakistan 
Journalism 
Univ. of Ilinois 
Urbana, III. 


Joseph J. V. Arden 
Abilene, Tex. 
Govt. & Intl. Affairs 
Victoria University 
Wellington, N. Z. 


Dennis R. Baldwin 


The Tonawandas, N. Y. 
Econ., Pol. Sci., Hist. 


American University 
Beirut, Lebanon 


—_ 


diva 


Byron F. Battle 
New Orleans, La. 


Pol. Sci. & Intl. Rel. 
University of London 


London, England 
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Lynn D. Bender Bertram F. Blin Carlos Bolzani Thomas J. Bontly Maximo Borgo, Jr. Susan C. Bridge 
Bakersfield, Calif Vienna, Austria Caxias do Sul, Braz. Madison, Wis. Vitoria, Brazil Glens Falls, N. Y. Curitiba-Leste, Braz. 
Economics & History Forestry Businers Admin. English Literature Ferrous Metallurgy Russian Language Ophthalmology 
Nat’l. U. of Bs. As. Utah State University Univ. of Michigan Cambridge University Wayne State Univ. University of Paris University of London 
Buenos Aires, Arg. Logan, Utah Ann Arbor, Mich. Cambridge, England Detroit, Mich. Paris, France London, England 


Mauricio Brik 


Richard C. Brown 


C. Edward Buchner IIT Hadar Cars 
Eunice, N. Mex. Sand Springs, Okla. Stockholm O., Sweden 
History Intl. Relations Political Science 
National Aut. U. Univ. of Melbourne Columbia University 
Mexico City, Mexico Melbourne, Australia New York, N. Y. 


J. L. Chambouleyron Marguerite Champney Joseph A. Clark Clifford C. Conway 
Guaymallen, Arg. Concord, N. H. Lancaster, Pa. Staten Island, N. Y. 
Irrigation Engineering Irish Lit. & Lang. Physics Literature 
Utah State University University of Dublin Univ. of Gottingen Univ. of Bordeaux 
Logan, Utah Dublin, Ireland Gottingen, Germany Bordeaux, France 


Bruno Coppi Marvin R. Cox 
Mantova, Italy 
Nuclear Engineering 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N. J. 


Mary F. Cox Jon D. Cozean Marion P. Crawford Rebecca S. Crowell Robert F. Dallemagne 
Swainsboro, Ga. Morrilton, Ark. Farmington, Mo. Torquay, England Orangeburg, S. C. Bellegarde, France 
History Biochemistry Political Science ociology Spanish Civil Engineering 
University of Liége University of Bombay University of Cuenca McGill University U. of San Marcos Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
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To NIGHT before the lake 
froze, the trumpeter swans flew 
excitedly around the Grande 
Prairie countryside, honking fare- 
well to the land of the mighty 
Peace. It is always their prelude 
to departing for their wintering 
grounds in the South. 

But three—hatched late on a 
lake near Clairmont, Alberta— 
could not manage even the initial 
take-off. The Tomshacks, home- 
steaders in the Peace River coun- 
try, found them stranded on the 
frozen farmlands, and began a 
unique experiment in domesticat- 
ing the trumpeters. That was in 
1945, four years before the Cana- 
dian Wildlife Service made Ber- 
nard Hamm Migratory Bird Offi- 
cer for the area, and special guar- 
dian to the world’s rarest swans. 

The Tomshacks’ trio soon be- 
came family pets. Though they 
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In the lakes and marshes of northern Alberta the world’s 


rarest swan is making a comeback from near extinction. 


By JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


thought nothing of routing a calf 
or dog, they’d rest their regal 
heads in human hands, hunt for 
titbits with their big black beaks, 
“tweeter” deep thanks in their 
throats. Every Winter afternoon 
the trumpeters would fly for a 
couple of hours about the famous 
wheat country—keeping their 
wings strong, working off the 
nervousness that is part of their 
nature 

In time they adopted humans 
so completely that when the Tom- 
shacks went visiting, or took off 
for Grande Prairie for groceries, 
the swans would follow, flying 
some 50 feet above the car. While 
the family shopped, they circled 
over the town, trumpeting anx- 
iously until the car started home- 
ward again. Clearly, they knew 
not only the Tomshacks’ automo- 
bile, but the honk of its horn; and 


it was a touching drama to see 
them sailing gracefully above a 
line of traffic on the highway, ig- 
noring the coaxing horns of other 
motorists, but trumpeting a great 
bass bugle-blare.of love when the 
Tomshacks honked at them. 

“Intelligent?” asks Bernard 
Hamm. “Judge for yourself.” 

The Spring of 1947, marked by 
an early thaw, proved something 
of the depth of swan devotion as 
well. That year, two of the Tom- 
shacks’ tame swans betook them- 
selves to the slush of Mercer Hill, 
near Clairmont. One was killed by 
a passing Car. 

“I mounted the dead swan”— 
Bernard Hamm was telling me 
the story while we drove from 
Sexsmith to Wolf Lake, 45 miles 
northwest of Grande Prairie—“but 
ever after the survivor would 
savagely attack any car that came 





near the Tomshack yard. Those 
great wings of his could dent the 
hood!” 

Perhaps “Tommy”—the survi- 
vor—also remembered that the 
driver had been a man. More and 
more he gave his devotion to 
womenfolk. 

“All they had to do was go out 
in the yard with a loaf of bread,” 
“Barney” Hamm recalled. “Tom- 
my would wag his wings and 
come running. But he never for- 
gave men for the loss of his mate. 
Once he actually broke up a ball 
game in Clairmont!” 

We got out of the car. Clouds of 
Lapland longspurs rose from the 
fields around us. It was early 
May—time of the great return to 
the tundras. 

The 60-year-old naturalist, who 
has been studying Canadian wild- 
life for fully 45 years, adjusted the 
camera tripod and invited me to 
look over Wolf Lake. Through the 
powerful sighting scope I got my 
first breath-taking look at white 
royalty. Seemingly only a few feet 
away, two cloud-white trumpeters 
were feeding casually against the 
far shore, long powerful necks 
nipping the Richardsons’ pond- 
weed from the lake bottom. There 


was something unforgettably ma- 
jestic in the way they turned sud- 


denly—wary, even at that distance. 

“They’ve decided to stay.”’ From 
years of studying them, Hamm 
can interpret their every move- 
ment. “Now this is their lake.” 

On the sun-polished waters, 
eared chuckled, pintails 
peep-peeped, coots gabbled inces- 
santly. The swans are tolerant 
of such lesser fowl, but they per- 
mit no rival royalty—none of the 
lordly Canada geese, for example. 
Their hatred of geese amounts al- 
most to mania 

Barney told me of a fearful fight 
between a Canada gander and a 
trumpeter swan on Flying Shot 
Lake, southwest of Grande Prairie. 
The intruding goose was whipped, 
its wing bone broken close to the 
socket. It crawled two miles from 
the lake before death overtook it. 
Hamm shipped it to Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Equally fearsome was the fate 
of a big, good-natured domestic 
goose kept in a barnyard on the 
edge of Hermit Lake. The male 
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swan, flying around the lake one 
day, spotted the goose on the 
ground, attacked it almost on the 
farmer’s doorstep, and beat it to 
a bloody pulp. 

The swans are kings! Not even 
other swans are allowed within 
half a mile of a nesting site—and 
so, generally, each of the numer- 
ous small lakes around Grande 
Prairie supports a single pair of 
trumpeter swans. 

“There is no living creature 
around—not even a man in a 
canoe—that could tangle with 
them in water and live,” Barney 
believes. 

Their weight alone is a factor; 
the average male weighs about 26 
pounds, the female 23. Yet they 
recognize the kindly man who 
paddles among them Summer after 
Summer. They see him sitting in 
a canoe a foot or two from their 
nests, but the brown eyes shine 
only with affection, and no great 
wings roar up for battle shock. 
The young actually wait for him 
to band and handle them! 

The royal couple on Wolf Lake 
were house hunting in the cattails. 
Their nest, built preferably atop 
an abandoned muskrat bailiwick, 
is a crude palace of slough grasses 
and mud, on which the pen lays 
an egg every other day, till the 
usual setting of five or six is com- 
plete. (The most Hamm ever 
found in a nest was nine.) The 
eggs are huge—about five inches 
long by three inches in diameter— 
tapering off at both ends, the color 
of washed-out lime. After 36-38 
days, fluffy-white cygnets, bigger 
than week-old turkey poults, take 
a royal tumble into the world of 
sky-blue waters. 


No “ugly duckling” like 
the baby swan in the 
old story, this newly 
hatched cygnet shows 
promise of beauty. The 
egg from which it came 
was five inches long. 


These small, shallow lakes, scat- 
tered over 1,500 square miles of 
Grande Prairie countryside, rep- 
resent the last hope of saving the 
magnificent bird whose numbers 
onee sailed almost every slough on 
the Canadian prairies. There are 
trumpeters at Lonesome Lake, 
British Columbia, though no one 
has found the nesting sites; also 
at Red Rock Refuge in the U.S.A. 
There may be a few in the Mack- 
enzie District of the Northwest 
Territories, near the tundra. But 
wildlife experts consider Grande 
Prairie as the last replenishing 
ground; and it was largely at the 
urging of conservation experts in 
both countries—men like Arthur 
S. Hawkins, of the Illinois State 
Natural History Division; and J. 
Dewey Soper, of the Canadian 
Wildlife Service—that the Cana- 
dian Government appointed 
Hamm to his extraordinary job. 
In recognition they have since be- 
stowed on him the singular title 
“Guardian of the ‘Trumpeter 
Swans.” 

For Barney—farmer, trapper, 
guide, and outdoorsman—it’s the 
finest work in the world. Born in 
Gretna, Manitoba (on the U. S. 
border), in 1900, he skipped school 
to study wildlife. By 16 he was 
teaching himself taxidermy—and 
later, Dr. William Rowan, an au- 
thority on bird migration, told me 
that Hamm’s work ranked with 
the best he had ever seen. It was 
inevitable, almost, that he should 
become a key man with Ducks 
Unlimited. The moment he set 
eyes on the South Peace he recog- 
nized it as a mecca for birdband- 
ing. There, under the shelter of 
the near-by Rockies, age-old fly- 





ways converge; there, weary mi- 
grants settle down for rest and 
food before flying on to the Arctic. 
In the past decade Hamm has 
banded at least 10,000 interna- 
tional travellers. 

But for seven months of every 
year, Bernard Hamm’s main job 
is to see that the remnants of the 
royal trumpeters rest and raise 
their progeny in peace. By car 
and canoe, in storm and sun, he 
patrols the lowland of lakes and 
farmlands, preaches conservation 
in as many as ten schoolrooms a 
week (“the kids of today are the 
conservationists of tomorrow’’), 
sets up wildlife exhibits at the 
county fair, and pays tribute to 
the people around him “for the 
kind of coéperation that has saved 
the trumpeter from extinction.” 

Disaster seeks out the great 
birds in many expected forms— 


from a bald eagle fixing his shag- 
gy glare on a cygnet far below, to 
men big enough to carry guns but 
not big enough to leave a rare and 
lovely bird, with a ten-foot wing- 
spread, alone. But it comes in 
unexpected ways as well. 

Muskrats, for example, may un- 
dermine the nesting structures. In 
one such, four eggs dropped 
through; and, as Barney puts it, 
“the birds gave up in despair and 
deserted the whole thing.” 

The Spring of 1956 was particu- 
larly bad in this respect. The pre- 
vious Autumn, muskrats were so 
plentiful that Hamm counted more 
than 100 houses on one small lake. 
That Winter the overcrowded 
‘rats starved, literally eating one 
another out of house and home. 
When the nesting trumpeters took 
over in Spring, the structures 
collapsed under their weight. 


Migratory Bird Officer Bernard Hamm bands a young trumpeter swan. For seven 
months of the year, Hamm’s main job is to promote the well-being of the swans. 


During the long nesting the 
birds never relax vigilance, and 
both become tremendously ex- 
cited when the moment of hatch- 
ing arrives. Thus, on the nest with 
nine eggs, one pair of proud 
parents swam off, trumpeting the 
joyful news, when the first three 
cygnets hatched. In their excite- 
ment they completely forgot the 
six unhatched eggs! 

If the parents become ill, they 
abandon their young without hesi- 
tation. Some wildlife men will tell 
you that the swans are intelligent 
enough to realize that a sick adult 
might infect a healthy cygnet. In 
the Fall, if the young can’t fly, 
they are left to their fate—but, 
again, reason wins out over the 
birds’ deep family sense. Once 
the lakes freeze—almost invari- 
ably about the 23d-25th of Octo- 
ber—the swans must go south or 
perish. 

Low-flying planes frighten the 
trumpeters. Sometimes Barney 
finds a swan killed by power lines 
or telephone wires. Lake leeches 
—black bloodsuckers—will attach 
themselves to the swans’ nostrils 
and slowly sup their life away. 
Hamm spends long hours hunting 
around the lakes for cygnets that 
simply “disappear” — and it is 
largely due to his efforts that the 
swans today number about 1,500, 
compared to an appalling 80 or 90 
during the drought-ridden ’30s. 
Even so, the loss of a single cyg- 
net is tragic. 

Some clue to the trumpeter’s in- 
sistence on undisputed privacy 
comes in the Fall, when the young 
learn to fly. If Canada geese need 
runways, so do the huge swans: 
they splatter the watertop for al- 
most 100 yards before getting air- 
borne! But once aloft, long legs 
and black feet tucked in their 
snow-white feathers, there is no 
more thrilling picture. Their wild 
bugle notes carry for two miles 
across the Autumn sky. 

For excitement, this period sur- 
passes all others. Bugled at and 
berated by the parents—who 
know full well the significance of 
shrinking shorelines and coloring 
softwoods—the cygnets will stand 
by the hour on muskrat houses, 
flapping and exercising their 
wings. If all else fails to make the 
timid ones take to the air, the 
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Trumpeter swans raise their wings in courtship display. These were photographed in the Red Rock Lakes National Wildlife Refuge, Montana. 


Once regal swans like this pair sailed almost every slough and little lake in Canada. 
By the 1930s their number was reduced to 80 or 90; now they number about 1,500. 
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adults thresh them within an inch 
of their lives. Small wonder the 
cygnets welcome the sight of their 
human guardian and his canoe! 
Like all well-bred people, the 
swans lay off domestic disputes 
when company comes. 

But the old cobs know the ne- 
cessity of such stern training. 
When the lake freezes over, it is 
too late to learn to fly. Those who 
fall must stay behind. 

That is when Bernard Hamm 
makes his last patrols, collecting 
the beautiful, bewildered strag- 
glers and shipping them to such 
refuges as the Delta in Manitoba. 
Silence settles over the lakes of 
the South Peace—silence unbro- 
ken until the excited blare of 
trumpets, sounding above the 
April storm, declares that the 
swans are home again. 
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Ix A mountain valley in Taiwan, where shouts of 
construction workers and the roar of motors fill the 
air, a well-groomed onlooker pauses thoughtfully to 
survey his latest accomplishment. Typhoons and 
earthquakes and rock slides have tested the temper 
and abilities of his men, but now, from the floor of 
a narrow gorge strewn with giant splintered rocks, 
a massive new dam still in its scaffolding looms to- 
ward the sky. Above the dam, suspended from a 
threadlike cable, a gray-stained cylinder edges into 
the thin air, hesitates, and discharges 12 tons of con- 
crete into a waiting form. On roads carved into the 
steep hillside above the structure, men and vehicles 
appear as moving dots in the swarm of activity. 

The observer is Huang Hui, engineer and admin- 
istrator. As president of the Taiwan Power Com- 
pany (TAIPOWER), the Government-controlled 
power corporation of Nationalist China, he directs 
the expansion of an already impressive network of 
dams and hydroelectric- and thermal-power plants 
undergirding the industrial needs and economy of 
Taiwan. To Westerners, who like to put family 
names after given names, he’s known as Hui Huang 
To fellow Rotarians of Taipei, who often nickname 
Club members according to their classification, he is 
“Hydro” Huang—“Hydro” because he is really “Mr. 
Hydroelectricity” on the island. 

In “Hydro” Huang’s work is reflected an exciting 
story of progress for the Republic of China and its 
11 million people on Taiwan—more than a million of 
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whom came here from the Chinese mainland as a 
result of Communist successes which finally forced 
Chiang Kai-shek to move the stricken Nationalist 
armies and central Government to the island. Today 
half a million soldiers still stand guard there, and 
every young man is required to serve two years in 
the Army. 

In 1945, when Taiwan and the Pescadores were 
restored to China, the Government took over the 
island’s power facilities from the former Japanese 
company. The original Japanese staff was retained 
until May, 1946, when the present Taiwan Power 
Company was organized. The National Government 
holds 58 percent of the stock, the Provincial govern- 


Huang Hui, known as “Hydro” Huang to fellow Rotarians, directs 
Taiwan’s extensive hydroelectric system, supervises the building of 
great dam projects in the island’s mountains, like Wu-sheh (above). 
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will see the completion of complexes of dams, reser- 
voirs, and power stations on two of Taiwan’s longest 
rivers—the Ta-chia and the Tan-shui. 

The Ta-chia system, destined to be the backbone 
of Taiwan’s power supply, will feature a 778-foot 
thin-arch dam—54 feet higher than America’s 
Hoover Dam. Rainfall will be impounded in a huge 
reservoir to operate six power stations with an ulti- 
mate output of nearly 1,400,000 kilowatts, double the 
present output of Taiwan’s entire power system. Ir- 
rigation will be supplied for 130,000 acres of fertile 
land. The 110-million-dollar project, begun in 1960, 
is being partially financed by 40 million dollars from 
the U. S. Development Loan Fund. Interest and 
principal are to be paid back into a counterpart fund 
supported by both the United States and Chinese 
Governments, the money being reused in other 
projects. 

On the Tan-shui River, the 460-foot-high rock- 
filled Shihmen Dam is on the way. In addition to 
electricity, it will provide water for 141,000 acres of 
land to boost Taiwan’s rice production, control flood 
waters, and provide enough tap water for 100,000 
people. Because the dam site is only 32 miles by good 
road from Taiwan’s capital city of Taipei, it is pop- 
ular with tourists and visiting dignitaries. As part 
of his duties, “Hydro” Huang escorts touring VIP’s 
interested in Taiwan’s power facilities. Such guests 

ai ; have included King Hussein of Jordan, President 
ae Ngo Dinh Diem of Vietnam, the Shah-an-Shah of 


massive job of a man named for his task— 


INE FITCH 


of Rotarian, Taipei, China 


ment 34 percent, while the rest is privately held. 

The Japanese had built eight thermal and 25 hy- 
droelectric plants with a maximum load of 177,000 
kilowatts, but Allied bombings and devastating 
floods had cut power output to one-fifth of that. Re- 
building the system to its former peak took until the 
end of 1950. Since then, as fertilizer, cement, alu- 
minum, and steel plants have been erected, the Tai- 
wan Power Company has kept pace with an annual 
18 percent increase in power demand. Today, as a 
result of two Four-Year Development Plans pushed 
by “Hydro” Huang, there are 11 thermal stations 
and 26 hydroelectric stations with a total output sur- 
passing 700,000 kilowatts. A third Four-Year Plan 


Island-born Taiwanese engineers survey at the Wu-sheh Dam site. 
The 380-foot-high dam, started by the Japanese and completed in 
1960, was constructed despite typhoons, rock slides, and earthquakes, 
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As president of Taiwan Power Company, “Hydro” escorts Repub- 
lic of China President Chiang Kai-shek (right) on tour of dam 


Iran, and André Coyne, great French dam designer. 

“Hydro’s” personal history reflects the traditional 
past of Old China. Born in South China in 1903, he 
was the youngest of eight children, son of a wealthy A group of friends (mostly visitors) gathers to 
man who devoted his time to literary pursuits. In the 
huge Huang family, as many as 270 persons of five 
generations lived together under adjoining tile roofs. 
They had their own school with private tutors, even 
the equivalent of their own Boy Scout troop 

Hui was sent to the naval college near Foochow, 
but did not aspire to a life at sea. He transferred to 
Chiao Tung University in Shanghai to study elec- 


trical engineering, earned his master’s degree in the : 4 
U:S.A. at Cornell University, worked as an engineer tA \ Z 
we 


“Hydro” and Taipower board chairman C. Y. Yang (right) show Chen 


7 
in America for two years, and then spent three more 
years in special study in Switzerland and Germany. 
Returning to China, he served his Government on 


the National Resources Commission (Chairman at 
bh 


one time: Chiang Kai-shek) and made a journey to Yat 
the U.S.A. to discuss the possibility of harnessing 
the Yangtze River. In 1945 he was assigned to his 


The Huang family—except for Anna, 26, who is in America 
—gathers for a picnic. Harry, now 5, is the youngest child. 
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With Chief Engineer Y. S. Sun, “Hydro” discusses the layout of 
their great Ta-chien Dam project, using a Chinese-type painting. 


present post in Taiwan, and in 1949 was invited to 
become a member of the newly organized Rotary 
Club of Taipei. He is president of the Chinese In- 
stitute of Engineers. 

“Hydro” and Mrs. Huang, daughter of a Govern- 
ment official, have had eight children, named alpha- 
betically from Anna to Harry. One, Bela, died at age 
Cheng, Republic of China Vice-President, through underground station. 3. Anna, 26, is a graduate of Cornell University, and 

Cora, 22, is now studying there, while the younger 
children attend Taiwanese schools. 

A devoted family man, a mover behind commun- 
ity youth-service projects, “Hydro” is nevertheless 
immersed in his work. A dam is often a battlefield 
of man’s tenacious struggle against the perversity of 
Nature, and “Hydro” can relate many tales of such 
struggles—of creeping rock face, cascades of rocky 
debris that covered up previous gains, of a typhoon 
that drove trees and rocks into a penstock, destroy- 
ing much of a year’s work. But the dams are rising, 
new power stations are whirring into action to sup- 
ply a rapidly developing nation’s needs. 


talk in the garden of Huang home in Taipei. 
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Results Prove Their Value 
Says Leroy N. Vernon 


SYCHOLOGICAL testing is a controversial 

subject, one about which people have “atti- 

tudes.” In fact, it is a subject about which 
more heat than light is sometimes in evidence, and 
about which an individual sometimes displays con- 
tradictory opinions. For instance, the vice-president 
and largest stockholder of a 60-million-dollar busi- 
ness where psychological tests are used was recently 
heard to say, “Even though tests are nine-tenths 
‘horsefeathers,’ I am in favor of them.” On the other 
hand, the president of a major publishing firm which 
publishes psychological tests and personality inven- 
tories is on record with the unelegant but unam- 
biguous opinion, “Personality inventories stink.” No 
wonder businessmen are confused and in doubt 
about psychological testing! 

A study of the facts makes it clear that the growth 
of psychological testing as a field seems to keep pace 
with criticisms. In spite of the fact that the oppon- 
ents of psychological testing are numerous and 
vocal, the use of psychological tests is increasing 
consistently and fairly rapidly. At the same time 
William H. Whyte, Jr., is selling more than 650,000 
copies of The Organization Man, True magazine is 
publishing a feature article The Brain-Pickers 
(March, 1959) and Harper’s magazine is publishing 
one on The Tyranny of Multiple Choice Tests 
(March, 1961), the use and acceptance of psycholog- 
ical tests in industry are steadily increasing. From 
1955 to 1960, The Psychological Corporation (sup- 
plying both published tests and _ psychological 
services) increased its volume of business from $1,- 
700,000 to nearly $3,000,000. 

All psychological testing comes in for its share of 
criticism, but personality and interest inventories 
get more than their share. Anyone who will honestly 
and thoroughly review the evidence will come out 
admitting that selection of people based upon psy- 
chological tests (including personality inventories) 
is better done, and less liable to error, than selection 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D., directs The Ver- 
non Psychological Laboratory, which 
he founded in Chicago, Ill., in 1937. 
The firm specializes in the use of psy- 
chological tests for industrial place- Debate-of-the-Month 
ment, advises “name” companies, 
now conducts “situational studies”’ 
which lead to organizational changes. 


without benefit of tests. That is why businessmen 
continue to use them. Criticisms seem generally to 
be produced more by feeling than by logic, and it 
becomes important to the future of this field to try 
to understand why there is so much unreasoning 
. aversion to the idea of psychological testing. 

Before attempting to answer that question, it may 

be worth while to relate [Continued on page 55] 


Before psychology, phrenologists examined the head for tell- 
* tale bumps to discover mental traits, using a chart like this 
at right—a process that gives modern psychologists shudders. 
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Some Tests Are Worthless 
Says Robert N. McMurry 


OR one simple reason, I am opposed to the use 
in hiring of two very popular psychological 
tests. These are vocational-interest tests and 

paper-and-pencil personality tests. 

My reason is that they do not work. They do not 
help the employer to pick the best-qualified appli- 
cants. Indeed they may actually interfere with the 
selection of the right people. 

This does not mean I am generally opposed to 
these two tests. They can and do make a very valu- 
able contribution in vocational counselling, clinical 
diagnosis, sociological research, and so on. But 
their value in the emplo¥Yment field has never been 
proved and, indeed, there are telling arguments as 
to why no value should be presumed to exist for 
them in this context. 

Some psychological tests do have proved, al- 
though somewhat limited, value in specific employ- 
ment situations: these measure intelligence, 
proficiency, or aptitudes, or they are projective per- 
sonality tests. Unfortunately this limited success 
with employment testing has led some businessmen 
and personnel specialists to leap to the erroneous 
conclusion that all tests—even vocational-interest 
tests and paper-and-pencil tests of personality—are 
sound selection tools in any employment situation; 
they rely heavily upon their results. 

Despite the fact that these last two types of tests 
have been used as selection instruments for almost 
40 years (they were first introduced to industry 
following World War I) and have been administered 
to hundreds of thousands of job applicants, I do not 
know of a single carefully controlled validation 
study in which such tests were shown to have any 
significant predictive value for selecting employees. 
Surely, after 40 years of experience, some shred 
of scientific evidence of the worth of these tests in 
hiring would have been forthcoming if such worth 
actually existed! 

As I have indicated, many, many companies do 


Robert N. McMurry, Ph.D., is founder- 
president of the McMurry Company, 
second-largest U. S. psychological- 
consulting firm, with offices in five 
cities, representatives in London, Paris, 
and Vienna. He is a world traveller, 
author of three books (latest: McMurry’s 
Management Clinic), lives in Chicago. 


use tests of vocational interest and paper-and-pencil 
tests of personality as part of their employment pro- 
grams. Why do they do so? Because (1) they don’t 
know any better and (2) they are seeking a crutch 
to lean on. 

After all, these tests are distributed by reputable 
publishers, their authors are frequently noted au- 
thorities in their fields, hundreds of satisfied users 
endorse them, and they have been on the market for 
many years. Isn’t that proof enough of their worth? 

Also, they are clearly [Continued on page 58] 
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Club in 


Cocoa Beach, near Cape Canaveral, is 


a boom town on the frontier of space. 


By DAVID WILLIAM HUNTER 


iter their name badges at the door 
of the dimly lit restaurant, Rotarians of Cocoa 
Beach, Florida, made their way to a dining 
room with its four walls painted to depict the 
surface of the moon. Conversations mixed 
with the subdued music of a concealed hi-fi 
system. 

The diners were unfolding their napkins 
when all at once the talking stopped. Someone 
said, “Missile!” Then, in a louder voice so 
everyone could hear, he yelled, “Missile! I 
think it’s an Atlas!” 

here was a stampede for the sidewalk 
where soon everyone was standing, squinting 
into the noonday sky in the direction of a 
rumble that filled the air with endless 
thunder. 

“There she goes!” 

Their eyes caught a bright sparkling trail 
of fire at the base of a silvery finger. Belching 
its furnacelike exhaust, the Atlas pushed its 
Way up and up and then curved out over the 
ocean. A moment later the remaining pinpoint 
of light sped from sight. 

The Space Age Rotarians returned to their 
luncheon. At Cocoa Beach, gateway to Cape 
Canaveral and the Air Force Missile Test 
Center, such an interruption is likely anytime. 
The grumbling sound of the ICBM or the 
tenor roar of the IRBM, day or night, never 


Supported on a column of fire, an Atlas missile blasts off 
from its launching pad at the U. S. Air Force Missile Test 
Center at Cape Canaveral. Technicians in Central Con- 
trol (right), nerve center of the operation, man control 
batteries, watch launchings on closed-circuit television. 
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Count-Down’ Country 


fails to draw people out of their cars, homes, 
or stores to gaze at the sky. 

The Air Force tries to keep exact launching 
times a secret, but with 20,000 missilemen in 
the area who know these times, the word gets 
around. This is especially true when a missile 
is launched at night. Two hours before blast- 
off a half dozen or more giant arc lights il- 
lumine the test rocket, and automobiles from 
all over the county cram together on the 
hard-packed sand of the beach for ringside 
seats at a Space Age spectacular. 

Cocoa Beach barbers talk no longer of fish- 
ing and baseball. They’re missile experts. 
Even radio disc jockeys lard their patter with 
missile terms. Rotarian Carl Collins, manager 
of WRKT, the “rocket radio station,” is proud 
of his full-time missile reporter who broad- 
casts blow-by-blow accounts of the launch- 
ings. 

Even motel names in the “Space Capital of 
the World” reflect the Canaveral influence: 
The Vanguard, The Sea Missile, The Satellite, 
The Astrocraft. There are 37 motels along the 
town’s main street. 

In 1956, when Rotarian W. E. Gillespie, a 
real-estate broker, came to Cocoa Beach, prop- 
erty along this street sold at $175 a front foot. 
“The Air Force was just getting serious about 
missiles and satellites,” he recalls, “and I sold 
many lots to my friends.” Today, just five 
years later, the same property brings $550 a 
front foot. And people who paid $950 for a 
100-foot lot on another street ten years ago 
can get $30,000 today. Bill Gillespie insists 
Canaveral is there to stay. D. H. DeLaire, 
principal of the town’s elementary school, 
says it would take a new classroom every 
week to keep up with the growth of the coun- 
ty. In five years Brevard County has grown 
from 46,000 residents to 115,000. According 
to Principal DeLaire, children of Cape Ca- 
naveral employees have an average I.Q. of 110. 
Many first-graders who aren’t sure of their 
farm animals can readily, from _ pictures, 
identify missiles. 

Rotarian George F. Bovie, who operates a 
tax service popular with Canaveral super- 
visors, says the monthly pay roll from the 
Missile Test Center alone exceeds 9 million 
dollars. 

In more ways than one, a punster would 
say, Cocoa Beach is a boom town. As more 
rockets lift scientific satellites and even men 
into space, the world will hear more of the 
little town, and of the work of its upward- 
looking Rotarians. 
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THREE WHO MAKE THE MISSILES GO 


Recovering nose cones and the wreckage of missiles from ocean depths 
is the important task of Rotarian Vernon Nealey, Supervisor of Oper- 
ations for Marine Salvage. The missiles are launched from the Cape 
toward a target in the Atlantic Ocean. He manages a fleet of boats. 


Harold N. Morris, 1959-60 President of the local Rotary Club, direct- 
ed the staff of RCA scientists and technicians who process informa- 
tion gathered about a missile’s flight. Recently he was reassigned. 


Rotarian James Thompson is business manager for Radio Corporation 
of America at the Missile Test Center on Cape Canaveral. RCA operates, 
for the U. S. Air Force, the electronics involved in missile testing. 
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Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


@ Rust-Preventive Paint. A new fix-it 
product for the home is designed for 
use with new or rusted metal. A special 
protective coating penetrates deep 
into metal pores and leaves an enamel- 
like finish with high gloss retention, as 
well as improved weather and heat re- 
sistance. It dries in one to two hours, 
and enamel-hard overnight, with recoat- 
ing possible in 48 hours or less under 
normal conditions. It may be used on 
playground equipment, iron railings, 
metal lawn furniture, gutters, down- 
spouts, garden tools, etc. It is available 
in ten colors in either regular cans or 
aerosol-spray cans. (1) 


@ Oxygen Inhalant. An _ inexpensive 
oxygen unit for first aid and emergen- 
cies in the home, office, plane, or boat 
contains enough pressurized oxygen to 
cover most situations. It comprises an 
1l1-inch-high lightweight container and 
disposable plastic face mask which fits 
any head size and permits conversation 
in normal tones. The oxygen is con- 
served by a press-and-inhale and release- 
and-exhale valve. A plastic shoulder 
carrying case or wall bracket also is 
available. (2) 


@ Masical Satellite. A new shiny chrome 
cigarette-lighter satellite turns on a 
black base while a hidden music box 
plays a tune. The unit stands four 
inches high and the spring-type lighter 
automatically gives and snuffs out the 
flame. It is a practical as well as a con- 
versation piece for the home or the 
office. (3) 


M@ Smoke Cooker. The latest develop- 
ment in the outdoor-cooking craze is a 
smoke oven which revives the pioneer 
art of smoke cooking to produce the 
gourmet flavors of smoked meats in a 
modern manner. In smoke cooking, a 
large volume of superheated air and 
smoke is drawn up to surround and 
penetrate the food, cooking it evenly 
and giving a unique smoke flavor at the 
same time. Oak, hickory, bay, alder, 
myrtie, and orchard woods such as 
apple, cherry, orange, and lemon can be 
used to give the smoke flavor. A com- 
bination of charcoal and wood also may 
be used. The oven stands 40 inches high 
and has an ample capacity to hold at one 
time either several chickens or a 15- 
pound roast or turkey, or ample quan- 
tities of steaks, hamburgers, or fish. It 
is compact, well built, and mounted on 
wheels and can be easily moved from 
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place to place. These features enhance 
its ease of operation: a built-in heat 
indicator, mounted on the front of the 
oven, gives the inside temperature as a 
guide for cooking; skewer problems are 
eliminated because the meat cooks even- 
ly without turning; and the clean-up is 
made easier since all grease is funnelled 
into a removable grease cup—no grease 
drips into the fire to cause flame-ups. 
Removal of a heat baffle plate quickly 
converts it to a charcoal barbecue grill. 
Wet chips or sawdust of hardwoods 
placed on the charcoal produce flavoring 
smoke. (4) 


@ Potent Protector. Protection against 
would-be thugs and robbers for home 
owners, motorists, campers, bank mes- 


This “butterfly wings” sil- 
ver-circuit-printed television 
or FM antenna is highly ef- 
fective when either thumb- 
tacked to a wall or hidden 
under the rug, behind drap- 
eries, on the back of furni- 
ture, or in the attic. The 
circuit is printed in such a 
way that it can receive all 
television channels, and re- 
ception of FM is improved. 


sengers, doctors, nurses, cab drivers, 
baby-sitters, and others who travel after 
dark is available through a fountain-pen- 
size handy weapon which shoots an 
eight-foot blast of tear gas. To load, the 
owner screws in a tear-gas cartridge. To 
use, he pulls the trigger back from its 
positive safety position and releases it. 
The body is gold anodized aluminum. It 
weighs only one and one-half ounces and 
may be carried in a purse or by its clip 
in a pocket. This handy device also 
serves as an effective signalling device 
for boatmen, hunters, campers, and 
hikers since it can fire bright-red signal 
flares that ignite at about 150 feet and 
burn from three to five seconds. Water- 
proof flare and tear-gas cartridges are 
interchangeable. The U. S. Department 
of the Treasury has ruled that this is not 
a “firearm or gun” and, consequently, 
does not require license or permit. (5) 


@ Heat-Reflective Roof 


ing temperatures can be 


Coating. Build- 
lowered from 


15 to 25 degrees by use of a highly re- 
flective coating of aluminum flakes on 
the roof. Applied over existing surfaces 
by brush, the waterproof coating cre- 
ates a shield of aluminum flakes which 
protects the roof from weather and sun. 
High reflectivity keeps the underlying 
areas cooler. This lessens the load on 
air-conditioning equipment, reducing 
operating costs and adding to the life of 
the equipment. One gallon will provide 
an aluminum-flake skin over about 50 
square feet. (6) 


@ Floating Fish Knife. Made of stain- 
less steel with cork handle by Italian 
craftsmen, this rugged knife has a four- 
inch blade which locks open. It also con- 
tains a screwdriver, bottle opener, and 
fish scaler. It is distributed in the 
United States. (7) 


@ Versatile Bag. A draw-cord beach 
bag can be pulled inside out and inflated 
to serve either as a float or as a pillow 
for television viewing or use in auto- 
mobile or boat. It is available in different 
designs and colors. (8) 


@ Miniaturized Hearing Aid. This hear- 
ing aid weighs only one ounce with 
mercury battery and is 57 percent 
smaller than any conventional aid pre- 
viously produced by this major manu- 
facturer. It is so small that men can 


fasten it under their necktie by means 
of a matching tie clip er wear it in their 
shirt pocket, while women can wear it 
comfortably concealed in their hair. Its 
top-mounted microphone substantially 
reduces what some wearers refer to as 
“clothing noise” or “rustling.” (9) 


For Further Information, Write: 


(1) Woodhill Chemical Sales Corp., 1390 
E. 34th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. (2) Ham- 
macher Schlemmer, 145 E. 57th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. (3) Springer Co., P. O. Box 
7511, Cleveland 30, Ohio. (4) Bretford Man- 
ufacturing, Inc., 3951 25th Ave., Schiller 
Park, Ill. (5) Penguin Associates, 380 Castle- 
wood Dr., Devon, Pa. (6) Consolidated Paint 
and Varnish Corp., East Ohio Bldg., Cleve 
land 14, Ohio. (7) Clynch D. Strickland, Jr., 
500 Ocean Ave., New Smyrna Beach, Fila. 
(8) E. M. Walker, P. O. Box 2485, Detroit 
31, Mich. (9) Zenith Radio Corp., 6001 W. 
Dickens Ave., Chicago, II. 

Photo: R. F. Industries, Inc., P. O. 
182, Summit, N. J. 

(When writing to firms, please 
THe Rorarian.) 
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Speaking of Books 


— ns 


A survey of recent books of history and biography— 








with a bit of helpful comment on each. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


I HAVE no way of knowing how the Indian villages and cornfields. He 
many readers of this department shar« is successful, too, in picturing and 
my liking for good books of history and characterizing the remarkable human 
biography, but I suspect that many do beings—strange creatures, some of them 
This month we have a shelf of such —who played major parts in the drama 
books to survey together—and I am of the Old Northwest Territory: Father 
happy to start with one that approaches Marquette himself—a truly heroic and 
my ideal for such books: The Great saintly figure; George Rogers Clark, 
Lakes Frontier, by John Anthony probably the most influential of them 
Caruso. The recorded history of the all; Dr. Manesseh Cutler—lawyer, 
region which came to be called the Old physician, clergyman, scientist, and 
Northwest Territory, and eventually chief architect of the plan that produced 
formed the States of Ohio, Indiana, IIli- the first permanent settlement in the 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, began region at Marietta, Ohio; generals of 
in 1673 with the exploring and mission varying degrees of competence and in- 
ary journe yliet and Father Mar co. petence, from “Mad Anthony” 
quette. was a history marked by Wayne to St. Clair, Harrison, and Hull; 
four- 1 even sometimes five-way the Indian leaders Little Turtle and The 
rivalry and frequent warfare, as France, Prophet and Tecumseh. 

England, Spain, and later the United The Great Lakes Frontier has two 
States contended with each other and major virtues which make it at once 
with proud and powerful Indian na an enjoyable and a memorable reading 


tions for possession of the land. experience. The first is firm and clear 

John Anthony Caruso has a feeling organization. Upon the enormous mass 
for that land s able to see imagin- of facts which the author of such a 
atively, 1ake his reader see, the book necessarily accumulates, it is 
ind as it wi when the white men necessary to impose order and propor- 
first I he vast forests of huge old tion—inevitably somewhat arbitrary, 
trees, tl irshes and open prairies, but absolutely essential if the reader is 


THE 
IRON 
BRIGADE 


Alen T. Nolan 


Three books to be found on Reviewer Frederick's “shelf” 
this month concern a man, a brigade, and a region. “Dust 
jacket” illustrations give a hint as to what is inside. 
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to keep his bearings and to emerge with 
coherent impressions. In this Caruso 
has been brilliantly successful. At the 
same time he has used constantly the 
illuminating detail, the brief pictorial 
quotation from an eyewitness of events, 
the actual words of participants, which 
give to his narrative sustained dramatic 
quality and make it vivid and absorbing 
for the reader. The Great Lakes Frontier 
is historical reading at its best. 

The same fine qualities mark Daniel 
Morgan, Ranger of the Revolution, by 
North Callahan. I have long been keen- 
ly interested in Daniel Morgan—leader 
of the first Virginia detachment to join 
Washington at the siege of Boston in 
the beginning of the war, principal 
figure in Arnold’s disastrous expedition 
to Quebec and in the victory at Saratoga, 
trusted commander under Nathanael 
Greene in the campaign in the South and 
winner of one of the truly decisive bat- 
tles of the Revolution, that of the Cow- 
pens on January 17, 1781. My interest 
has been rewarded by North Callahan’s 
fine biography. 

Facts about Morgan are relatively 
few, and have been hard to come by. 
Dr. Callahan, a member of the Rotary 
Club of New York, New York, has dore 
a remarkably thorough and discerning 
job in unearthing data and fitting these 
together into what is at once a vital 
and consistent personal characterization 
and a broadly illuminating account of 
major phases of the Revolutionary 
struggle, some of them too often 
neglected. Like Caruso, Callahan keeps 
his factual material constantly under 
control and in perspective. At the same 
time he has the great gift of giving 
factual information the quality of cre- 
ative experience for the reader by con- 
stant use of the specific detail that en- 
ables the reader to see and hear, to 
share imaginatively in the actual scene 
and event. I enjoyed greatly, and 
praised in this department, North Cal- 
lahan’s earlier Henry Knox: General 
Washington's General. Both that book 
and Daniel Morgan, Ranger of the 
Revolution will reward the reader with 
immediately absorbing reading experi- 
ence and with a new grasp of important 
historical figures and events. 

The Hungry War, by Albert Britt, is 
a relatively condensed but readable ac- 
count of the American Revolution, 
noteworthy for its recognition of the 
fact that the revolutionary process was 
not really complete until the adoption 
of the Constitution and for a clear ac+ 
count of the struggles that continued 
after Yorktown. 

Such communications as Revolution- 
ary generals possessed were provided 
by scouts and messengers such as those 
who always accompanied Daniel Mor- 
gan, and such civilian informers as the 
humble “Harvey Birch” immortalized 





by James Fenimore Cooper in The Spy. 
It was not until the Civil War that the 
importance of communication systems 
was finally recognized by the formation 
of the United States Signal Corps, the 
first organization of its kind in military 


history. Now the editors of the Army 
Times have put together a richly il- 
lustrated History of the United States 
Signal Corps, from its early beginnings 
and formation down to the present time. 

The father of the Signal Corps was 
Albert J. Myer, trained as a physician, 
who first became interested in signals 
of a sort in working out a sign language 
for deaf mutes, applied his ideas as an 
Army officer in the Indian Wars in the 
Southwest as early as 1858, and was ap- 
pointed as Signal Officer for the Union 
Army on June 10, 1861. The rapid de- 
velopment of the Signal Corps under 
Myer’s leadership and its importance 
during the Civil War, as well as refine- 
ment of methods and extension of func- 
tions in later wars, are well presented 
by the pictures and crisp text of the new 
History. 

Anyone who has read even a little 
Civil War history has heard of the Iron 
Brigade: the only formation in the Army 
of the Potomac composed wholly of 
volunteers from what had been the 
“Great Lakes Frontier,” three _regi- 
ments from Wisconsin, one from Indi- 
ana, and one from Michigan. Now Alan 
‘ 'P. Nolan has written an admirable his- 
tory of this most famous unit, probably, 
of the Union Army—of its formation, 
its officers and men, its exploits at 
Brawner’s Farm, Second Bull Run, 
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A treetop nest serves as a signal 
tower in the U. S. War between 
the States. This illustration is but 
one of many found in A History 
of the U. S. Signal Corps, written 
by the editors of the Army Times. 


South Mountain, Antietam, Gettysburg, 
and other battles. Careful scholarship 
and good writing combine to make this 
one of the most valuable of the many 
recent additions to Civil War literature. 

One of the most neglected periods in 
history, by 
even by 


American general readers 
and that of the 
1880s, including the Administration of 
President Arthur and Cleveland’s first 
term. In those years there flourished 
in Washington a young newspaper cor- 
respondent named Frank G. Carpenter, 
whose brilliant, often humorous, often 
pungent accounts of people and events 
in the nation’s capital were reprinted, 
read, and relished across the country. 
Now a discerning selection from his 
dispatches, edited by his daughter, 
Frances Carpenter, title 
Carp’s Washington, offers the reader a 
highly illuminating entertaining 
view of an all but forgotten era. 
Great Britain to 1688, by Maurice 
Ashley, is a recent volume in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan History of the 
Modern World, a truly distinguished 
series of books of under the 
general editorship of Allan Nevins and 
Howard M. Ehrmann, to be complete in 
15 volumes. Maurice Ashley’s work is 
notably firm in organization, and has 
given me a clearer understanding of the 
complex pattern of and events 
from the Norman Conquest to the Eliza- 
bethan Age—the various Edwards and 
Richards and Henrys and their reigns 
and wars—than I have 
The book seems to me relatively lack- 
in the element of vitaliz- 


scholars, is 


under the 


and 


history 


men 


ever had before. 


ing, however, 


ing detail—making men and women and 
events richly present in the imagination 
of the reader—which I suggested earlier 
in this article as essential in the best 
of historical writing. 

The English Bible, by F. F. Bruce, 
subtitled “A History of Translations 
from the Earliest English Versions to 
the New English Bible,” is a work of 
history in a special field which wins my 
highest commendation. It with 
clarity, candor, and vitality the long and 
eventful story of attempts to make the 
greatest of available in al] its 
richness and integrity to readers of the 
English language. Of first importance to 
clergymen and to students of literature, 
this work is and able 
piece of writing that it deserves the at- 
tention of the general reader as well. 

A Short History of Technology, by 
T. K. Derry and Trevor I. Williams, has 
positive value as a work of reference as 
well as for reading straight through. A 
first section surveys the beginnings of 
technology—in the production of food, 
metalworking, transport, etc.—from the 
A.D. 1750. A second 

enormous changes, 
down to 

rich in 
pictures, is readable, and, 


tells 


books 


such a sound 


earliest times to 
part 
refinements, 
1900. The 
well-chosen 
above all, is authoritative. 


recounts the 
and 
book is 


advances 
especially 


* * * 


I want to round out this article by 
expressing once again my enjoyment 
and appreciation of American Heritage, 
the ably edited and richly illustrated 
magazine which offers to readers ap- 
petizing samplings of American history 
in a wide wealth of fields. The number 
which has just includes 
articles on Frank Merriwell and on the 
passenger pigeon; beautifully illustrated 
articles on Frederick Catherwood, first 
delineator of the relics of Mayan civili- 
zation, and on Harvey Dunn, great 
painter of the South Dakota prairies; a 
sound article on the “Somers Mutiny,” 
a famous event in naval history with 
which two of America’s greatest writers, 
James Fenimore Cooper and Herman 
Melville, were indirectly involved; and 
nine other 
cles on as many varied subjects. 


reached me 


valuable and readable arti- 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

The Great Lakes Frontier, John Anthony 
Caruso (Bobbs-Merrill, $6.50).—Daniel Mor- 
gan, Ranger of the Revolution, North Calla- 
han (Holt, Rinehart & Winston, $5).—The 
Hungry War, Albert Britt (Barre Gazette, 
Barre, Mass., $5).—History of the United 
States Signal Corps, editors of The Army 
Times (Putnam, $5.95).—The Iron Brigade, 
Alan T. Nolan (Macmillan, $6.95).— Carp’s 
Washington, edited by Frances Carpenter 
(McGraw-Hill, $5.75).—Great Britain to 
1688, Maurice Ashley (University of Michi- 
gan Press, $7.50).—The English Bible, F. F. 
Bruce (Oxford, $3.75).—A Short History of 
Technology, T. K. Derry and Trevor I. Wil- 
liams (Oxford, $8.50).—American Heritage, 
The Magazine of History (551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., single copies $3.95, per 
year, $15). 
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The Clubs... 
im Action 


News from Rotary’s 11,025 


Clubs in 123 lands. 


{ustralian children learn new skills 
in Araluen, a day training center for 
the mentally retarded built through 
Rotary Club efforts (see story below). 


ARALUEN—HOUSE OF HAPPY DREAMS 

In the few years since a newspaper campaign 
jarred the people of Victoria into improving the lot 
of their mentally ill citizens, the number of training 
centers for the retarded in the Southern Australian 
State has increased from four to 27. One of the new- 
est centers is in Camberwell, a suburban city of 
100,000 in the metropolitan area of Melbourne, where 
nearly one-sixth of all Australians live. Araluen, its 
name meaning “House of Happy Dreams,” is a day- 
time training center for more than 60 retarded chil- 
dren (see photographs). Behind its construction lie 
the mighty efforts of 40 Camberwell Rotarians. Ara- 
leun originally was a garage-housed center in the 
suburb of Kew, struggling along with little money, 
three students, and an overworked staff. It moved 
to a church when enrollment rose to 12, and to a 
converted home when 20 children began to come 
regularly. The Rotary Club of Camberwell threw its 
support behind the center in 1958, and launched 


Araluen’s design makes good use of sun, air, and play space. A mental-health authority calls the center “one of the world’s finest.” 
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plans for a $73,000 building. Cash contributions from 
Club members and profits from art shows, house 
parties, barbecues, and other Club-sponsored events 
totalled $11,000. A work crew swarmed over the old 
quarters, painting and re- - 

modelling the house to in- 
crease its sale value. The 
Camberwell City Council 
donated land for a site. 
The government of Vic- 
toria came through with a 
grant of $35,000, and the . 
way was clear for con- 

struction of the new cen- ¥ 
ter, which Dr. Cunningham Dax, director of the 
State’s Mental Hygiene Services, calls the finest of 
its kind in the world. Australia’s Prime Minister, R. 
G. Menzies, travelled 600 miles from Canberra to be 
on hand for dedication ceremonies. “Araluen will 


Camberwell 
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deal with the life, growth, and development of chil- 
dren who have been victims of tragic happenings,” 
he said. “It will give to the community whole men 
and women, instead of mere fractions of men and 
women.” 


CAREERS WITHOUT COLLEGE 

Almost every high school in the United States has 
had a “Career Day” stressing ways in which students 
can best use college study in preparation for their 
chosen vocations. But what about the other “65 per- 
cent’”—those who don’t go to college? That was 
the question asked by members of the Vocational 
Service Committee of the Rotary Club of West Mil- 
waukee, Wis. They came up with their own answer: 
a “Vocational Opportunity Night” for high-school 
students going directly into jobs after graduation. 
Representatives of 35 industries and professions an- 
swered questions from students and parents in an 
evening program. After an all-school assembly, three 
half-hour periods enabled students to explore one or 
more avenues of work. 


‘GRATEFULLY RECEIVED . . . FAITHFULLY APPLIED’ 

When torrential winds and rain brought grief to 
thousands of villagers in Fast Pakistan a few months 
ago, Rotarians of Vancouver, B. C., Canada, re- 
sponded with a $1,000 cash donation to help stem 
the tide of hunger and disease left in the storm’s 
wake. “Your letter with the enclosure of a check for 
$1,000 for the cyclone-stricken people of East Paki- 
stan has simply overwhelmed me,” then District 
Governor S. N. Bhattacharyya, of Patna, replied in a 
letter to Vancouver Rotarians. ‘Prosperity will look 


back on this munificence of your Club as a beacon 
star to draw inspiration from, and, believe me, when 
I flash this in my next Monthly Letter, you will (and 
rightly) draw the admiration of the whole world. 
The money is gratefully received and will be faith- 
fully applied.” 


LONG MAY IT WAVE 

An idea transplanted from South America has be- 
come a regular ceremony in the Rotary Club of Fair- 
hope, Ala. Member Carl L. Bloxham, who “made 
up” at several Rotary Clubs during his recent tour 
of that continent, observed that many Rotary Clubs 
raised and lowered their nation’s flag at the begin- 
ning and close of their meetings. Once home, Rotar- 
ian Bloxham turned out a cedar pole in his work- 
shop, rigged a fishing reel to raise and lower the 
flag (a device he noted in an Argentine Rotary Club), 
and presented it to his Club. 


THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME 

Sometime toward the end of this year 80 elderly 
men and women of Eagle Grove, lowa, will set up 
housekeeping in the cheerful and step-saving.sur- 
roundings of their State’s first Federally financed 
housing project for the aged. Plans for the 40-unit, 
one-story building were spearheaded by the Eagle 
Grove Rotary Club, which fired a loan application 
to their nation’s capital almost before the ink was 
dry last year on a bill authorizing 20 million dollars 
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— 
Four frisky kids—two children, two goats—frolic near a 
big red barn which Rotarians of Cleveland, Ohio, built 
for their city’s zoo. A barnyard full of pampered pigs, 
chickens, ponies, pigeons, lambs, ducks, and turkeys have 
delighted 150,000 visitors since the farm opened in 1959. 


Chinatown YMCA members send letters home in their na- 
tive language with this new typewriter given to them by 
the Rotary Club of Philadelphia, Pa. T. T. Chang, YMCA 
executive secretary, demonstrates the  1,600-character 
keyboard to William G. Steltz, Jr. (left), and 1960-61 
Club President George A. Koehler. The machine, made in 
Taiwan, was purchased from the Club’s Santa Claus Fund. 
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A trash-littered field, long a community eyesore, became an 
arti lake through efforts of the Rotary Club of Auburn, 
Nebr. After the lake filled, Club members built this picnic 


in Federal loans for such projects. A corporation set 
up by the Club borrowed 98 percent of the building’s 
$439,500 construction cost. By repaying the loan 
(including interest at 334 percent per annum) in 
monthly installments over 50 years, its sponsors 
hope to hold the monthly charge, which will include 
food and utilities, to $125 a month per unit. 

In Brisbane, Australia, the Courier Mail newspa- 
per saluted the Rotary Club of Fortitude Valley for 
its leadership in establishing the Brisbane Friend- 
ship Club. Rotarians sponsored a $10,000 renovation 
of the Center, which offers recreation, hot meals, 
books, and some medical care to its elderly members. 
Four months after the Center opened its doors, mem- 
bership rocketed to 680, making it the largest club 
of its kind in Australia. “Old people can be lonely, 
and none more so than those who have to live by 
themselves in a big city,” stated the Courier Mail in 


Visitors from Korea and Turkey pay close attention to a 
demonstration of high-school laboratory equipment in Ar- 
vada, Colo., where they and 125 other guests enjoyed an 
International Night sponsored by the local Rotary Club. 
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island, arranging tables, walks, grills, and shrubbery in the 
shape of Rotary’s emblem. Club members spent $1,800, but fig- 
ured they saved more than $5,000 by doing their own construction. 


an editorial. “Modern science is prolonging expec- 
tation of life. It is also casting more elderly people 
onto the economic scrap heap of a modern life... . 
Old people have a great need of companionship that 
can show them ways of helping one another, and the 
Friendship Club can thus provide a great civic pur- 
pose.” 

Clearwater, Fla., Rotarians recently donated $900 
to the local Senior Citizens Services, a volunteer or- 
ganization set up to help retirees of upper Pinellas 
County. The county has the highest concentration 
per capita of men and women 65 or older of any 
United States county. 


WORLD AT THEIR THRESHOLD 

Hundreds of Rotary families discover each month 
that those “far-away places” can be as near as the 
local college campus. In Aurora, Nebr., for example, 
13 young people from other lands studying in Ne- 
braska colleges were week-end house guests of Ro- 
tarians. Rotarians of Angola, Ind., are old hands at 
these international get-togethers. Their eighth an- 
nual International Night program brought together 
Club members and more than 100 students from Tri- 
State College. Fifty-eight high-school students from 
22 countries spent a week-end with Rotarians of 
Winchester, Va., enjoying a picnic and swim. In San 
Jose, Calif., it was a similar story: 56 students stayed 
in 20 Rotarians’ homes, and conversations carried 
on far into the night. It was the fourth annual affair 
for San Jose Rotarians. It was the fourth-straight 
year, too, for Rotarians of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
who hosted 24 students from 11 different lands. They 
enjoyed a Saturday and Sunday packed with tours, 
receptions, and dinners. A telephone call to the local 
college is all it takes to get such a project started, 
many Clubs report. 

The Rotary Club of Wheaton, IIl., is launching 
a new kind of International Service program. Tak- 
ing advantage of the presence of students from other 
nations at Wheaton College, the Club asks them to 
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act as liaison between the Club and Rotarians in 
their home country. Contacts are made by letter, 
asking the Clubs abroad to submit discussion prob- 
lems on international subjects. The students are to 
take home the transcribed responses of Wheaton 
Rotarians. 


TWO BIRDS, ONE STONE 

Rotary Club aid to schools and school children 
continues apace. In Prahran, Australia, the Rotary 
Club had a double purpose in sponsoring an essay 
contest on the theme “What advice and assistance I 
would like in choosing my career.” It gave students 
an exercise in writing skill, and gave the Club’s 
Vocational Service Committee ideas on the voca- 
tional information students considered most helpful. 

. Rotarians of Kottayam, India, staged a benefit 
play, channelling the 2,000-rupee profit to a scholar- 
ship fund for poor high-school students. Club mem- 
bers currently are raising funds for free lunches to 
primary students. In another recent Community 
Service project the Club sold match boxes, raising 
24,000 rupees for the purchase of an ambulance 
given to the Mundakapadam Poor Hospital. ... Ten 
high-school scholars, two of whom were awarded 
scholarships by the Club, were recent guests of the 
82-member Rotary Club of Henderson, Ky. . . . The 
Rotary Club of Mena, Ark., annually fétes local high- 
school students who earn membership in the Na- 
tional Honor Society. . . . Rotarians of Welch, W. 
Va., presented $25 U. S. Savings Bonds to three win- 


The wives and children of the 30 
Rotarians of Courtallam, India, 
enjoyed their first glimpse of a 
Rotary meeting during the 
Club’s recent Family Day. A 
performance of India’s classic 
Bharata Natyam by the talented 
Sivagamasundari high-lighted 
the evening. Earlier in the year 
the Courtallam Rotary Club 
donated oxygen equipment to 
a local Government hospital. 
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A flapper dress originally worn by Clara Bow, famed “It” 
girl of U. S. silent motion pictures, takes Rotarians of 
San Francisco, Calif., back to their nation’s “Roaring 
Twenties.” The “for men only” fashion show marked the 
40th year of the Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 


ners of their essay contest in observation of Rotary’s 
World Understanding Week. . . . The second annual 
“Four-A” banquet of the Rotary Club of Rush ille, 
Ill., threw the spotlight on local scholars. The Club 
honored 22 high-school students who had earned 
“A’s” in four or more subjects during the year. Par- 
ents were invited too. 

The Rotary Clubs of Barossa Valley, Kapunda, and 
Gawler, Australia, have teamed up with Rotarians 
of Durban South, Republic of South Africa, in an in- 
tercontinental student-essay contest. The faculty of 
the Durban Boys High School judged essays sent by 
Australian students and awarded prizes of books. 
The next step is for Durban students to compete in 
an essay contest adjudged—and rewarded—by Aus- 
tralian teachers. 

Senior high-school students in the county who 
have maintained a first-semester average of 90 or 
better are annually entertained by the Rotary Club 
of Natchez, Miss. . . . A gold medal was awarded to 
the author of the winning entry in a Rotary Club- 
sponsored essay contest among college students on 
the subject “The Role of the United Nations in Pre- 
serving World Peace” by Cochin, India, Rotarians. 


WELCOME TO NINE NEW CLUBS 

Since last month’s listing of new Clubs in this de- 
partment, Rotary has entered nine more communi- 
ties in many parts of the world. Bimonthly lists 
sent to your Club Secretary include the names and 
addresses of the President and Secretary of each new 
Club listed below. The new Clubs (with their spon- 
sors in parentheses) are CEYLON: Colombo West (Co- 
lombo). ENGLAND: Huyton-with-Roby. FRANcE: Le 
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Quesnoy-Solesmes [Nord] (Valenciennes). JAPAN: 
Onahama (Taira); Atami South (Atami): SwitzEr- 
LAND: Rorschach (St. Gallen). THAILAND: Bangkok 
South (Bangkok). U.S.A.: Mountainside, N. J. 
(Springfield); White Pigeon, Mich (Constantine). 


HERE AND THERE IN ROTARY 

Ashkelon, Israel: The 19-member Rotary Club re- 
cently donated $4,200 to poor children of their dis- 
trict. 

Torino-Est, Italy: A show case valued at 350,000 
lire was donated for the display of the sacred treas- 
ures of the Cathedral of Chieri. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.: Four Rotary families were 
host to Chilean students for two months. The youths 
lived in their homes as part of the family 

Fredericktown, Mo.: May marked the first anni- 
versary of the Spiva Azalea Park, the local Rotary 
Club’s gift to the community. 

Bethlehem, Republic of South Africa: Rotarians 


recently presented to their community a youth camp 
on beautiful Loch Athlone, inviting youth groups in 
the region to use it free of charge. 

New Glasgow, N. S., Canada: The Rotary Club 
shipped a plant sprayer to the model village of Alli- 
pudi, India. Presenting it on the Canadians’ behalf 
were Rotarians of near-by Tuni, who travelled by 
bullock carts through heavy rain to make the 
presentation. 

Wyckoff, N. J.: For the second consecutive year 
the Rotary Club has contributed $1,000 to the New 
Jersey Association for Retarded Children. 

Haveri, India: The Rotary Club sponsored an im- 
munization program for children, giving shots for 
whooping cough, tetanus, and diphtheria. 

Coos Bay-North Bend, Oreg.: Six crates contain- 
ing 600 books were shipped to public schools in 
Basilan, Philippines. Rotarians learned of the need 
for English-language texts there through a Filipino 
lumberman who visited their Club. 





A PIONEER PROJECT 
INA 
FRONTIER TOWN 


Far NORTH in Manitoba, where speckled trout 
and black bear outnumber Canadians, the 45 Ro- 
tarians of Flin Flon have made life easier for 
some of the men and women who helped to carve 
this boom town out of the wilderness. Three hun- 
dred miles northwest of Winnipeg, the community 
thrives on copper, zinc, gold, and silver mined 
from the region’s rich ore deposits. And though 
its population has climbed to 11,000, the pioneer 
spirit of Flin Flon, named after a dime-novel char 
acter, still prevails. 

But time has marched on for the early settlers, 
and it is for those who are now unable to maintain 
their own homes that the local Rotary Club 





Modern kitchens (left) ease cooking chores for senior citizens in these 
low-rent apartments, a project of Rotarians of Flin Flon, Man., Canada. 


launched its low-rental housing scheme. Sound 
planning, ingenious fund raising, and timely gov- 
ernment loans and grants have paid off in the 
completion of 20 living units in which elderly Flin 
Flonians enjoy the advantages of home with 
fewer of its backaches. 

Each apartment has a living room, kitchen, and 
bedroom. Each apartment unit has a common 
laundry area with storage lockers. Gardening is 
encouraged. Ata rental of $50 a month per cou- 
ple, which includes oil heat and water, the $137,- 
000 project should pay for itself in 40 years. 

Rotarians of Flin Flon, whose community 
achievements include a $30,000 park-development 
program, turned to the aid of senior citizens in 
1955. Under the leadership of Rotarian George 
Evans, they first established a recreation club for 
retired persons, providing the meeting hall and 
transportation. The construction of individual 
rental units was substituted for an earlier plan to 
remodel an old hotel into a single, large home. 
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Khese Rotarians... 


- 
Kheir honors, records, 


unusual actiwities 


DouBLE THREAT. When Hal M 
Freede, song leader of the Rotary 
Club of Clearwater Beach, Fla., was 
elevated to the Club Presidency 
several months back, fellow mem- 
bers saw no reason for him to give 
up his long-time musical chores 
As a result, Clearwater Beach may 
be the only Rotary Club in the 
world in which the President plays 
the closing song with his left hand 
while with the right he strikes the 


bell adjourning the meeting. 


Progress Report. In March, 1957 
this Magazine told of Haigazian 
College, in Beirut, Lebanon, found- 
ed in 1955 by Phoenix, Ariz., Rotar- 
ian A. Stephen Mehagian to edu- 
cate Armenian youths. The college, 
now open to students of all back- 
grounds, has grown from an en- 
rollment of 35 to 166. “The number 
could be doubled if the college had 
the necessary funds and space,” 
said Steve at the close of the last 
academic year as a new seven-story 
building neared completion. Ar- 
menian and Arab youths from Leb- 
anon and _ surrounding Middle 
Eastern countries attend; most 


{mong the newest honorary Rotarians 
is John F. Kennedy, President of the 
United States, named to its ranks by 
the Rotary Club of Hyannis, Mass. The 


President week-ends at Hyannis Port. 
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plan to be teachers in their home- 
lands, where they are badly needed. 
During the Summer the school of- 
fers teacher-r2fresher courses. The 
college is now sponsored by the 
Armenian Missionary Association 
of America and also has secured 
funds from hundreds of individuals 
and groups across the United 
States. For three years the Rotary 
Club of Phoenix has granted an 
annual $500 scholarship. Steve 
Mehagian, a rug merchant and for- 
mer Armenian refugee, 
that educating students in their 
own area has advantages over the 
much more expensive alternative 
of education overseas. Too few 
students from poor lands, he feels, 
wish to return home and serve 
their people after enjoying higher 
living standards abroad. The col- 
lege has a predominantly U. S. fac- 
ulty, which works hard to train 
future leaders of the Middle East in 
the ways of democracy. For Ro- 
tarian Mehagian, one of the chief 
benefits of the process is the growth 
of friendship it engenders between 
the Middle East and his adopted 
country. 


believes 


Hospital Hams. “If you are forced 
to spend countless hours inside, can 
you imagine what it means to be 
able to go beyond these four walls?” 
The speaker is Byron C. Sharpe, 
President of the Rotary Club of 
Glencoe, Ill., founder and trustee 
of new amateur radio station K9- 
WEN, operated by paraplegics and 
other patients of Hines Veterans 
Administration Hospital, near Chi- 
cago, Ill. Rotarian Sharpe, who 
wrote an article about amateur ra- 
dio for the November, 1958, issue 
of THE Rotarian, established the 
Hines Amateur Radio Club three 
years ago, with funds for textbooks 
and equipment furnished by his 
Rotary Club. As many as 18 hos- 
pital patients were enrolled simul- 
taneously in the hospital classes he 
taught, and some became licensed 








DrirEcTOR CHARLES E. DEARNLEY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Deceased August 19, 1961 


For his countless friends, the 
news of the death of Charles E. 
Dearnley, 1960-62 Director of Ro- 
tary International, was as sadden- 
ing as it was unexpected. The 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rotarian suf- 
fered a heart attack August 18 
and died the next morning. 

“Ed” Dearniey was president 
of Dearniey Brothers Worsted 
Spinning Company, Inc., worsted- 
yarn manufacturers and distribu- 
tors in Philadelphia. He was born 
in Philadelphia and attended the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

A member of the Rotary Club 
of Philadelphia since 1936, a Past 
President of that Club, he served 
as District Governor and as Com- 
mittee Chairman and member. 
At the time of his death he was 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Rotary 
International. 

Earlier he had served Rotary 
International on the Aims and 
Objects Committee, the Finance 
Committee, the Magazine Commit- 
tee, the North American Trans- 
portation Committee for the 1957 
Convention, and The Rotary Foun- 
dation Committee. 

In Philadelphia, Rotarian Dearn- 
ley was a past president of the 
board of managers of the Rox- 
borough Memorial Hospital, a 
director of the Theodore Presser 
Foundation, and board chairman 
of the Theodore Presser Company, 
music-publishing firm. 

Survivors include Mrs. Dearn- 
ley, the former Margaret Leithi- 
ser; sons Charles E., Jr., and 
James L.; daughter Mrs. Car! Hel- 
metag, Jr.—all of the Philadelphia 
area—and daughter Mrs. Richard 
H. Schradieck, of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Third Vice-President Theo- 
dore H. Wilson, of Baltimore, 
Md., represented Rotary Interna- 
tional at the memorial service. 











How to impress a grandson: Victor C. 
Minteer, of New Wilmington, Pa., awed 
David Victor Craft, son of Club Presi- 
dent Harry Craft, by pulling this 37- 
1b., 534%4-inch muskellunge from Lake 
Chautaqua, N. Y. Rotarian Minteer be- 
lieves it may be the biggest muskie 
ever to have been taken from the lake. 


operators. There is now an area 
network in operation between vet- 
erans’ institutions in a five-State 
area. Patients talk with other pa- 
tients and with fellow “ham” op- 
erators all over the world; and they 
can make “phone-patches” for di- 
rect contact with friends or rela- 
tives far away. Rotarian Sharpe, 
who himself has “arranged funer- 
als, announced births, and even 
helped save marriages” via ham 
radio, would like to see more Ro- 
tarians and Rotary Clubs sponsor- 
ing projects like the one he initiated 
at Hines. “The thrill of making con- 
tact with another person is one that 
never diminishes,” he says. “In fact, 
it seems to increase with each new 
contact, and you want to reach 
more and more people. This is 
what amateur radio has done for 
our hospitalized veterans.” 


Storyteller. Few oldsters have a 
closer link with boys and girls than 
James Cloyd Bowman, 81. For 50 
years the Chapel Hill, N. C., Rotar- 
ian has been a writer of children’s 
books, telling and retelling tales of 
American legendary heroes—men 
like Paul Bunyan, giant of the tall- 
timber country, and Pecos Bill, his 
counterpart on the ranges of the 
Wild West. Other stories for youth 
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include tales about John Henry, 
the mighty railroader, and Mike 
Fink. Three of his books—the 
Pecos Bill story, Tales from a Fin- 
nish Tupa, and Winabojo—have 
been Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions. Also a former college pro- 
fessor, a poet, and a writer of text- 
books in English composition, the 
genial storyteller is concerned 
about the “decline in the arts of 
communication.” If he had his way, 
schools and colleges would fight to 
eradicate “jargon” language, too- 
frequent use of abstract expres- 
sions, and would work for the re- 
turn of plain language in writing. 


Rotarian Honors. To honor the 
man who, as a U. S. Congressman 
in 1928, secured passage of a bill 
guaranteeing annual Federal sup- 
port of primarily Negro Howard 
University (36 million dollars to 

date), Howard 
named its new au- 
ditorium for Louis 
C. Cramton, of La- 
peer, Mich., a Past 
District Governor 
of Rotary Interna- 
tional. . . . Elected 
national president 
of Sigma Alpha Ep- 
silon, world’s larg- 
est collegiate social fraternity, was 
Arthur L. Beck, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
He is a Past District Governor of 
Rotary International. . . . For out- 
standing contributions in civic and 
community service, Alexander Gibb 
Monahan, of Motueka, New Zea- 
land, has been listed as a Member 
of the British Empire in the New 
Zealand Queen’s Birthday Honors 
List... . Harvey Carpenter, of 
Batesville, Miss., is the new presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Retail Jew- 
elers Association. . Roy Stev- 
enson, of Dunedin, 
New Zealand, has 
been named 
“Knight Bachelor” 
by Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth in 
recognition of his 
outstanding com- 
munity service in 
many fields. 
Earl Walton was 
honored recently by the Rotary 
Club of Kingfisher, Okla., for his 
36 years of service as its song 
leader. . . . Hilmer I. Seaburg, of 


Stevenson 


Gary, Ind., is the new president of 
the Shrine Chanters Association of 
North America, which includes 
Chanter units of various Masonic 
Shrine temples. . . . The Benjamin 
Franklin Quality Dealer Automo- 
bile Award, presented by The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, has gone to S. 
Edward Kossman, of Cleveland, 
Miss., in recognition of “citizen- 
ship, community service, and his 
outstanding contribution to the au- 
tomotive industry.” 


Builder. Exponents of vigorous 
journalism take heart when they 
meet a man like J. R. Locke, of 
Dinuba, Calif. The 84-year-old Ro- 
tarian, through his newspaper, the 
Dinuba Sentinel, has campaigned 
for and helped make possible the 
chief advances of his city. In the 
46 years he has published the pa- 
per, he has successfully supported 
better streets, curbs and gutters, a 
jail for Dinuba, a city hall, street 
lights, local industry, a near-by 
dam project, a theater for the town. 
Once he even coéperated with the 
Federal Narcotics Bureau to end 
the operations of a narcotics syn- 
dicate that had made Dinuba its 
headquarters. Today he is still ac- 
tive on the business side of the 
paper, and may be seen almost any 
day around town selling advertis- 
ing space to local merchants. 


Ten-Percenter. “Don’t Die Too 
Rich” is the slogan of Kenton D. 
Keilholtz, a retired Ohio business- 
man who is a Rotarian in Holly- 
wood, Calif. He’s been remarkably 
successful at his hobby of persuad- 
ing people with money that they 
can’t perform a greater service for 
posterity than by leaving at least 
10 percent of what they own at the 
time of death to charity. ‘After 
the widow and others of the imme- 
diate family have been cared for in 
a will,” he says, “leaving money to 
charity is not only doing a good 
deed, but often proves to be exercis- 
ing good horse sense as well. Tak- 
ing into consideration taxes, and 
other levies of various kinds, the 
amount of money left to a good 
charitable cause often ‘costs’ abso- 
lutely nothing.” For the genial per- 
suader, the task of urging others to 
join the ranks of the ‘10-percent- 
ers” is a time-consuming—though 
unpaid—job. 
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Samaritans on Safari 


[Continued from page 18] 


an interim group of perhaps 20 men 
were camping out in a few small rooms 
in the Palais des Nations in Geneva. 

One September afternoon in 1947, a 
cable Egypt reporting 
two They had 
detected at a meeting of date merchants 
far in the interior and the merchants, 
in panic, had all departed posthaste for 
their homes. A great killer of mankind 
was loose. 


arrived from 


case of cholera. been 


portant, action. In support of the panels 
of experts are more than 1,000 labora- 
and research centers. which, 
working without pay, carry out short- 
and long-range research projects sug- 
gested by WHO. 

One of its major successes was the 
development of a method for iodizing 
the crude salt used by primitive people. 
In doing so, WHO gave many inhab- 
itants of Latin America, Africa, and Asia 
a tool for defeating goiter—a source of 
great suffering. WHO has also worked 
out a dry smallpox vaccine which can 


tories 


In other words, the child taken 
from the breast no longer gets enough 
protein. Feeding mostly on starch, he 
becomes listless, the color and curl go 
out of his hair, he drags himself about, 
and in a year or two he is dead. 

WHO doctors were the first to diag- 
nose the disease and recently were in- 
strumental in developing a cure. In- 
spired and helped by them, the Institute 
of Nutrition of Central America 
Panama—INCAP—has worked out a 
simple and cheap combination of locally 
produced vegetables, seeds, and grains 
that will restore a child to bouncing 


is born, 


and 


keep for two years in the Tropics. And, 
by developing a combined serum and 
vaccine treatment of rabies, it has 
greatly reduced fatalities from the dis- 
ease resulting from bites of perhaps proudest of its triumph with 
rabid wolves and foxes. the two great scourges of mankind: 

Then there was the attack on kwashi- malaria and yaws. WHO workers are 
orkor, a ruthless killer of children. In slowly winning the battle against the 
primitive countries it is known as the malaria-bearing anopheles mosquito, 
illness a child gets when the next baby and are looking forward confidently to 


sent 
and 
now 


The men in the small 
warning cables around the world 
waited. Another arrived: 


there were 20 cases. A third: now there 


rooms good health. Incaparina, as the formula 
is called, is already curing thousands. 

cable Of all its accomplishments, WHO is 
severe 
were 55. The next day there were 1,000. 
Here march. At 
any moment the disease might cross a 
frontier. 


services and asked for vaccine. 


Was disaster on the 


Egypt mobilized all its health 


From the United States came enough 
nation; 
from Britain, and half a 
other Egypt threw 
troops about affected villages, injected 
all its citizens. Before the epidemic was 
over more than 10,000 died. But for the 
prompt warning by the fledgling WHO 





They're New Members of an Exclusive Club 


Lives there a golfer who has not stepped to the tee with the hope—expressed or 
not—that maybe this day he will make it to the cup in one? There is, of course, no 
way of finding an answer to that question, but this much is certain: on this page 
are 14 golfers—all Rotarians—who were able on a particular day to round out 

their play with the knowledge and thrill that 

they had “made it in one.” (In fact, note the 

records of the first two Rotarians named! One 

has recorded five holes-in-one; another, two.) 

Now all 14 are eligible for membership in this 

Magazine's Hole-in-One Club ...and shortly they 

will be receiving a certificate which testifies to 

their outstanding feat on the fairway and green. 


vaccine to inoculate a more 


came India, 


dozen countries 


and the vaccine so rapidly supplied as 


a result, millions in many countries 
might have perished. 

Here was proof of the 
value of an organization for protecting 
the health of the world, and legislatures 
everywhere rushed through ratification. 
A few months later, early in 1948, WHO 


into being. 


spectacular 


came formally 

Today the (1) F. B. Swift, Memphis, Tenn., Memphis 
Country Club, 201 yds., 201 yds., 135 yds., 135 
yds., 168 yds.; (2) W. D. Parrish, Elizabethtown, 
Ky., Etouri Golf Club, 150 yds., 140 yds.; (3) W. 
L. Krapp, Toledo, Ohio, Devils Lake Golf Club, 
165 yds.; (4) A. C. Anderson, Pear! Harbor, Ha- 
waii, Kalakaua Golf Course, 195 yds.; (5) Albert 
T. Williams, Thomson, Ga., Thomson Country 
Club, 115 yds.; (6) John E. Carr, Lakewood, 
Colo., Rolling Hills Country Club, 158 yds.; (7) 
Cassius E. Gates, Seattle, Wash., Inglewood 
Country Club, 160 yds., and Broadmoor Golf and 
Country Club, 160 yds.; (8) Cecil C. Harper, 
West Richmond, Va., Virginia Country Club, 165 
yds.; (9) Bertram T. Blake, Jr., New York, N. Y., 
Garden City Golf Club, 199 yds.; (10) Rodney G. 
Hebert, Welsh, La., Jennings Golf Club, 205 yds.; 
(11) Frank Ayre, Melbourne, Australia, Chelten- 
ham Golf Club, 135 yds.; (12) Reginald C. Bow- 
man, Hayward, Calif., Diablo Country Club, 155 
yds.; (13) Wilfrid John Osborne, Seymour, Aus- 
tralia, Seymour Golf Club, 172 yds.; (14) John S. 
Kulacz, Yonkers, N. Y., Hudson River Country 
Club, 150 yds. 


watchdog procedure is 
Each morning WHO tele- 
15-minute 


systematized 


type machines clatter a 


report on diseases— 


cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus, yel- 


quarantinable 


which radio 


lengths in 


goes out by 
English and 
and 
It is followed 
bulletins re- 


low fever 
over 12 wave 
French to ships, planes, public- 
health authorities ashore. 
monthly 


by weekly and 


porting on other contagious diseases 


around the world. 

When Asiatic flu broke out in 
the system proved its value. Samples of 
to WHO’s two 


one in London, the 


1957, 


the virus went by plane 
influenza stations 
other in Montgomery, Alabama—where 
they Thanks to this ad 
vance knowledge, drug companies were 
able to manufacture and distribute effi- 
cient vaccines in plenty of time to halt 


were typed. 


the spread of the disease. 
merit of the organization 
to codérdinate the research, 


The great 
is its ability 
special knowledge, and techniques of its 
100-odd together 
experts on such afflictions as epilepsy, 
mental health, 
alcoholism. Out of their little-publicized 
discussions come plans—and, more im- 


members. It brings 


venereal disease, and 
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total eradication of the disease by 1965. 
Up to recently 3 million people died 
each year of malaria. This figure, thanks 
to WHO and its DDT spraying, has 
already been cut in half. 

In the conquest of yaws, a distant 
relative of syphilis accompanied by 
painful sores, WHO has cured 25 million 
of its victims by the simple method of 
going from village to village and inject- 
ing penicillin into every suspected 
sufferer. WHO's treponemotose and 
venereal-disease section, headed by a 
Norwegian, Dr. Thorstein Guthe, began 
its attack on yaws in Haiti, where virtu- 
ally 80 percent of the population was 
affected. Today the disease has almost 
disappeared. 

The beauty of the yaws campaign is 
that its results, coming quickly, almost 
magically, make a deep impression on 
the people. A boy covered with disfigur- 
ing sores arrives, gets his penicillin. 
In ten days the sores will be gone and 
he will have changed from a dull and 
listless individual :o a laughing and 
lively one. 

This convinces as nothing else will 
that modern medicine is a fine thing, 
and sufferers from other diseases come 
crowding in for treatment. Those who 


have been cured of their ailments now 
clinics hospitals—above all, 
education; and where Governments are 
slow to act, the people set to work build- 
ing their own community centers, ask- 
ing only that doctors and nurses and 


want and 


teachers be provided. 
These are stories taken at random 
from the record. There are a hundred 
For example, there is WHO's 
North Africa with the cure 
of trachoma—which causes most of the 


others. 


success in 


world’s blindness. A nurse showed the 


schoolteachers how to put aureomycin 
in their ailing pupils’ eves. The cure of 
the children had dramatic impact on 
the parents, who came pleading for the 
drug for themselves. 

WHO's interests are as 
humanity. It defines health as “a state 


of complete physical, mental, and social 


broad as 


well-being, and not merely the absence 

of disease and infirmity.” 

It is, in fact, a defmition of happiness 

worth working for, and 

and self- 

minds 
men 


—an ideal well 
the zeal 
many brilliant 
organization, 


it explains in 
sacrifice of the 


part 


who make up the 


and women who have given up the 


financial rewards of private practice for 


the sake of working for humanity. 








They Respond to the Call of the Gavel 


Club records show 
these 16 Rotarians 
have been doing so 
every week for 25 


years —or 


(1) James C. Bell, honorary, 30% yrs., 
Redondo Beach, Calif.; (2) Paul F. 
Bourscheidt, senior active, 35% yrs., 
Peoria, Ill.; (3) William E. Clark, auto- 
mobiles—retailing, 32 yrs., (4) Marlin 
C. Mateer, hotels, 36 yrs., (5) Harold R. 
McCulloch, senior active, 29 yrs.—all of 
State College, Pa.; (6) Robert M. Reed, 
dentistry, 28 yrs., Faribault, Minn.; (7) 
F. A. Koch, laundries, 37 yrs., Santa Fe, 
N. Mex.; (8) Arthur G. Weigold, Sr., 
food industry, 37 yrs., Torrington, 
Conn.; (9) Lewis Yantis, groceries, 27 
yrs., Milton-Freewater, Oreg. 
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longer. 


(10) C. Stuart McKean, banking, 37% 
yrs., Charleroi, Pa.; (11) Lester S. Ivins, 
education—political economy, 28 yrs., 
Defiance, Ohio; (12) James Dexter 
Moody, lumber manufacturing, 28 yrs., 
Shaw, Miss.; (13) William U. McCready, 
furniture—retailing, 40 yrs., Annapolis, 
Md. 

(14) Edgar Armstrong, mason-ma- 
terial supplies, 35 yrs., Mineola-Garden 
City, N. Y.; (15) Diego Alonso Hinojosa, 
senior active, 38 yrs., Tampico, Mexico; 
(16) M. S. Harvey, Christianity—Prot- 
estantism, 26 yrs., Akron, Ohio, 


New Jobs for Air 
[Continued from page 23] 
¢ 
light’s own small electric motor), 
there’s no need to previde a special elec- 
trical system for the whole train. The 
light is simply attached to whichever 
car happens to be last. Ingersoll-Rand 
also has designed an artificial-snow sys- 
tem for use on ski slopes during Winter 
droughts. The snow, produced by re- 
leasing a fine spray of water in a rush 
of compressed air, is no different from 
Nature’s product. 

And speaking of matters recreational: 
the same company has been responsible 
for the air devices that operate many of 
the droll 
Disneyland, in 
such as the animated characters seen 
on “Mr. Todd’s Wild Ride” and the real- 
rocket 


and fascinating wonders in 


Anaheim, California— 


istically vibrating seats in the 
ship of “Tomorrowland.” 

Back 
A new (and still controversial) develop- 
ment in drilling 
compressed air instead of drilling mud, 


now to more mundane things. 


wildcat oil-well uses 
with gains, it is claimed, in penetration 
rate and lowered operating costs. Bur- 
roughs Corporation has a high-speed air- 

that 
like a 


far older, also air-operated, device, the 


operated adding-machine tester 


works by punched tape—much 
player piano. 

An interesting new pulverizer brings 
two streams of airborne materials to- 
gether, whereupon the particles simply 
smash each other to smithereens (of de- 
termined Modern-age sculptors 


have now adopted air chisels, chippers, 


$1ze). 
and drills—in fact, the entire finishing 
job on the world-famous Mount Rush- 
Memoria! in South Da- 


more National 


kota was done with such air tools. 
What hold for air? 
The only 
ingenuity—not 
judging by past and current perform- 
ance. But certainly the striking 
example of what tomorrow may bring is 
the Ford Motor Company’s recently an- 


does the future 
limitation seems to be human 
much of a_ limitation, 


most 


nounced “Levacar,” an idea originally 
proposed by the firm’s engineering vice- 
A: Kucher. 
will be 


president, Dr. Andrew 
This 
ported the merest fraction of an 


wheelless vehicle sup- 
inch 
above a roadway by a thin film of com- 
pressed air, forced through “levapads” 
—flat metal plates with holes connected 
by tubing to an air supply. The force 
exerted on the plates by the air pressure 
both lifts and supports the vehicle. Or, 
the levapads can be curved and so de- 
without 
will be 
turbojet, 


signed as to “clamp” a rail 
touching it. The air 
gas turbine or 


actually 
produced by 
which will also power the Levacar’s for- 
ward motion. 
Levacar speeds 
those of aircraft, anywhere from 200 
to 500 miles an hour. There will be no 


will approximate 
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worth thinking about, too. As of right 
now, of course, you can’t reach for your 
‘phone and reserve a seat on a Levacar, 
but the time may not be too far off. 
There already is a Levascooter, Ford’s 
demonstration vehicle, capable of sup- 
porting two_men. Riding on it is said 
to be smoother than riding on ice. 


road friction, only wind resistance. Nor 


will elaborate wing and tail assemblies 
(accounting for some 60 percent of an 
required. Compar- 
ing actual Motor 
Company officials estimate that a Leva 
one-half the 


the 


airplane’s drag) be 
Ford 


powel needs, 


car would use ess than 


power consumed by an aircraft of 

Ford doesn’t say that air, used this 
way, will replace the wheel. But, on 
the other hand, wasn’t this the 
company that not so many decades ago 
contributed very to the 


cline of the horse? 


same weight 
They 


probably be 


also believe that Levacars wil 


used, like airplanes, for same 


high-speed mass t1 and the fact 


tnat 


insport 


airport ated miles from city materially de- 


centers W not be needed for them is 


In Hiring: How Good Are Psychological Tests? 


Results Prove Their Value—Leroy N. Vernon 


[Contin 


an experi yvchological tests more closely related to the workaday 


\ company 


neers INsIis 


ploys sales engi 


world. There are many traits that have 
defined and 
of these traits possible, but in general 


h managers have been many measurements 


they 
that 


fina l yn about the 
The 


lates tal a attery 


the men 


insists also 


of 
interest 


they are concerned with two broad types 
the 
terms an engineer would use, these are 
One of these to 
with aggressiveness, dominance, push, 
the other has to do with 
health, the ability to organize 


hire 


candi tests, in of differences between people. In 


g pel ality and in 


cludir 


results of these two “vectors.” has do 


the 


making their decisions 


ventories 


to brancl 


tests De mad ivaliabDle 


self-assertion; 


managers before 


T 


Unde 


thes litions, over a period mental 


165 men, 96 of one’s resources, to accomplish one’s ob- 
jectives, to live a full life 
productive of satisfaction for the man 
and for the around him. 
Each psychologist becomes skilled in 
the use of some particular devices for 


five veal ! ed 


ot 


them recom! tests and 73 with which is 


the 73 1 1 hired contrary to test good world 


recommendatior id been separated 
time of the 


ilmost exactly 50 percent 


from their jobs at the sul 
revealing these aspects of human per- 
sonality; and when he is a skilled psy- 
chologist, he goes far beyond the un- 
trained person in the and 
reliability of his statements. 
Vocational-interest 


not changed very much in recent years 


vey This 


Of the 96 men who were hired with 


} mendations, 18 


favorable recon 


recent, | been 


ave 
This 


men Oo! sepa precision 


ated fron jobs means that 


men who in this situation make scores inventories have 


ranges have 81 chances out 


in desirable 
of 100 of stay 


make 


the because of the thorough job done many 
Strong. 


information 


ing on job; men who 
years ago by Professor E. K. 
large fund of 
available about the interests of men who 
in 
increasing knowledge about how these 


unsatisfactory test scores have 
only a There is a 


This 


histor’ 


50 percent chance of staying. 
of 
This 
costs it 


what it 


account is typical many in 


the of this field company succeed various jobs, and there is 


mistake about 


estimates that a 
interest patterns relate to success and 


$20,000, to say nothing of costs 
happiness on jobs. Anyone who loves 
and the ap- 


proach will find the work of Professor 


who must fai 


up 
You might 


the man on the job, pick 


himself and start over. science respects scientific 


this 
to 
interest 


suspect that success 
Strong a remarkable achievement, and 
to 
small increment of advantage over his 
competitors in the selection of people 
well to take advantage of this 
resource. 


aue more 


ot 
tests thar 


testing was aptitude 


personality and in any businessman who wants add a 


ventories, but this is not true. The most 
ure industry is 
but, diffi- 
interest, and ability 
with othe’ s. Statistics 


frequent cause of fal in 
of 


attitude, 


not lack ability, rather, will do 


culties of 
to work effectivel 
that 


There is no question but that all in- 
ventories, whether in- 
terest inventories, 
But is there some method of character- 
izing people and predicting what they 
will do in the future which is not im- 
perfect? The critics of testing too often 
fail to think comparatively, and recom- 


show and interest in personality or 


personality 


have more work imperfectly. 


of 


ventories predictive power 


in the selection candidates than do 


aptitude and -intelligence tests. 


Personality *inventories have made a 


good dea 


the 


of progress in recent years in 


lirection of being more reliable and 
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Cruises 
to the 


NEAR 


- 
Three luxurious new ships 
Bernina + Stelvio + Brennero 


Heading for Egypt, Lebanon, 
Cyprus, Syria, Rhodes, Turkey, 
Greece — and back? Sail ele- 
gantly on modern, luxurious 
Adriatica Line ships. From Italian 
ports: cruise or interport travel. 
Frequent, convenient connec- 
tions with regular transatlantic 
arrivals of italian Line ships. 








WINTER CRUISES TO EGYPT 
T/S Ausonia +« M/S Esperia 
Also, grand tours of Egypt, Greece, 
Turkey, Israel, Cyprus, Yugoslavia 
on 9 modern vessels 











ADRIATICA LINE 


See your TRAVEL AGENT or write to Mfelian Line 
Battery Park Bidg., 24 State St., New York 4 + Digby 4-0800 


at ed i et ©) 1 


AUTOMATICALLY FEEDS, FOLDS, COUNTS 
AND STACKS 110 SHEETS A MINUTE 


No fussing or fanning— just load paper on the 
automatic feed table, touch the lever and 
quickly fold printed or duplicated material, 
letters, statements—anything from 3 x 5 to 
9x 17 in.—even multiples of 6-8 sheets stapled 
together. Stops when last sheet is fed. Two 
= fold controls adjacent to permanent 
illustrated instructions at top of machine let 
ou change folds in seconds. Electric Model 
299.50; Hand-operated Model $199.50 plus 
tax. Higher quality since 1903— Hever 
Inc., 1850 S. estar Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


FREE! Four 8 x 10 glossy photos— 
Our Demonstration by Mail! 
fee w eww ewe ewww ween nceeseeny 


HEYER INC., Dept. Rig * 
1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Il. 
Please send me, without obligation, 
the glossy pao showing how the 
Conqueror Paper Foider works. 
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There is fun 24 hours a day at the 
500-room, deluxe Desert Inn! 
* Exciting Night Life! * Magnificent cuisine! 
* Championship 18-hole golf course! 
On Stage! Oct. 3-30 
PATTI PAGE 
For Reservations Call REgent 5-1122, Las Vegas 


Be Welln Clarks. 
Fh. 4 DESERT INN 


& COUNTRY CLUB 


€ 
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aunn, PROTECT LUNCS “eee 
pair spray - ousr-FUMES 


DUPOR No. 4 RESPIRATOR has big double filters for easy 
breathing and greatest filtration! Soft rubber face mask gives 
airtight fit. Patented DUPOR valves bring in clean air—throw 
off breathed airl Weight 4 oz. Economical! Only $2.25 Aavaes 
GAS-TIGHT! FOG-PROOF! GOGGLES 


Protect eyes against paint spray, dust, fumes, 
gas, smoke, etc. Can be worn with any make 


WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES TODAY! 


respirator or mask. A few drops of water on 
inside of lenses keep fog off by nod or shake 
of head! Sample only $2.00 postpaid. 


H. S. COVER, Dept. 1012, SOUTH BEND 14, INDIANA 








EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICERS LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


ROAD SIGNS 


(Reflectorized and 
Porcelain Enamel) 


Speaker's Stands 
Bronze Bells 

Club Banners 
Club Flags 
Luncheon Badges 
Record Systems 
Emblem Souvenirs 





FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 


Eighty-one rayon flags, size 4” x 6", 

of countries in which there ore Rotary $4225 
Clubs. Mahogany finish display stand. F.OB. 
Raised emblem. Complete. Chicago 
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mend that we throw out what we have 
because it is not perfect. Unless we have 
something more perfect, their argument 
has no validity. 

Why, then, is there so much inclina- 
tion on the part of all kinds of people 
to point out the things that are wrong 
with personality and interest inven- 
tories? At least in part, it seems to be a 
feeling that science has no business at- 
tempting to study anything so precious 
as human personality. Testing seems to 
be an unwonted presumption, an in- 
delicate invasion of privacy; the attitude 
seems to be “you can’t do this to me,” 
“it’s nobody’s business what I am like,” 
“I am being denied my rights,” etc. 
Psychological testers are accused of 
lack of respect for human individuality. 

There is also a feeling that the science 
of psychology is too young to be trusted, 
and critics delight in pointing to the 
defects of all psychological devices, but 
especially of Most criti- 
cisms would be agreed to by psycholo- 
gists who work with tests, but critics 
do not seem to realize the amount of 
effort that continually goes into the 
imprevement of these devices. There are 
in the U.S.A. some 20,000 professionally 
trained psychologists who are members 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. These men are continually work- 
ing to expand and improve the resources 
with which we have to work. Any real 
effort to improve the tools of psycho- 
logical science has to begin with a study 
of this literature. On the basis of both 
experience with personality and interest 
inventories and a review of this litera- 


inventories. 


ture, 
made: 

1. Personality and inven- 
tories are somewhat less reliable than 
intelligence and aptitude tests, but more 
reliable than other known methods of 
comparing individuals one with another. 
For instance, they are more reliable 
than interviews or reference checks. 
Thus, while what you get from person- 
ality inventories will not always be 
right, it will be right more of the time 
than judgments based upon other avail- 
able information. 

2. The area covered by personality 
and interest inventories is the most im- 
portant area to consider in deciding 
about people. Most difficulties and fail- 
ures of men in business result not from 
lack of intelligence or aptitude, but 
from failures of personality or interest. 
From a practical viewpoint it is more 
important to know what is in a man’s 
heart than it is to know what is in his 
head, and the man who cannot enjoy 
the human relations involved in his 
job works under a serious handicap. 
The man who cannot take a whole- 
hearted and spontaneous interest in 
what he does on his job will not be 
effective, regardless of how intelligent 
he may be. 

3. The criticism that personality in- 
ventories can be “rigged” by men who 
want to make themselves look better 
than they are has a basis in fact, but 
this defect does not destroy their useful- 
ness. inventories try to 
find out what a person is like by asking 
him. This being true, there is less pro- 
tection here against willful misrepre- 
sentation than there is with aptitude 
tests. 

The reason the inventories work in 
spite of this difficulty is because the 
great majority of people like themselves 
the way they are and they could only 
misrepresent themselves consistently 
by great effort. The fact that personality 
inventories sort people out into a broad 
spectrum of personality types is due to 
the fact that most people have too much 
“self-love” or “ego-strength” to answer 
a large number of questions about them- 
selves falsely. Studies have been made 
to ftnd out how differently 
swer when they have something to gain 
from presenting a favorable picture of 
themselves, and the differences are 
surprisingly small. 


the following statements can be 


interest 


Personality 


people an- 


Personality and interest inventories 
are here to stay. They deai with an im- 
portant subject, and they supply in- 
formation which is better than can be 
produced in any other way known at 
the present time. They are far from 
perfect, but they are being steadily 
improved through experience and 
through research. Their use does not 
imply any neglect of human individual- 
ity, but, rather, the most profound in- 
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terest in and respect for the qualities 
of every human individual. They are 
not a substitute for what can be learned 
through interview, but only a refine- 
ment and extension of it. They are not 
a substitute for judgment, but supply 
information and lend precision to 
judgment. When the criticism of these 


devices becomes constructive criticism 


backed by financial support commensur- 
ate with the importance of the subject, 
they will improve more rapidly. Until 
then we shall have to decide about 
people on the basis of whatever informa- 
tion we can get hold of. Personality 
and interest inventories are one of the 
most valuable sources of information 
we have at the present time. 


Hotary Foundation Builders 
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SINCE the report in the last issue of 


contributed to 
the 
member, 62 Clubs 


Clubs that have 


Foundation 


Rotary 
The 
of $10 or 


Rotary on basis 
more 
have become 100 percenters for the first 
time July 1, 1960. As of June 30, 
1961, $818,100 had been received since 
July 1, The first-time 100 
percent contributors (with Club mem- 


per 


since 


1960 latest 


bership in parentheses) are: 
AUSTRALIA 
3otany (23) 
BoLIvia 
Oruro (63) 

BRAZII 
Paulista (25); 
Redonda (28). 

CHILE 
La Cisterna (30) 


Braganca Carangola 


(27); Volta 


ENGLAND 
Bridlington (44); Loughborough (59); 
Spalding (40). 
GERMANY 
Bayreuth (35) 
INDIA 
Simla (29); 


Sonepat (17); Sholapur 


There’s “gold in them thar hands.” 
The hands belong to Ray E. Klingin- 
smith, of Unionville, Mo. Rotary 
Foundation Fellow for 1960-61, who 
was studying sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Capetown in the Republic of 
South Africa. The gold bar--it’s worth 
some $28,000—belongs to a gold mine 
which his hosts, members of the Ro- 
tary Club of Virginia, South Africa, in- 
cluded in his tour of their community. 
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(83); Shahjahanpur (33); Sahdol (26); 
Salem (50); Roorkee (28); Rohtak (29); 
Rampur (27); Nainital (14); Muzaffarn- 
agar (20); Moradabad (73); Lakhimpur 
(30); Kashipur (25); Karnal (34); 
Jammu Tawi (23); Jambusar (25); 
Hardoi (27); Ghazipur (27); Feroze- 
pur (25); Faizabad (23); Deoria (35); 
Damoh (26); Chandigarh (24); Chan- 
dausi (19); Budaun (34); Bijnor (15); 
Bhavani-Komarapalayam (27); Bellary 
(27); Banaras (68); Amroha (15); 
Agra (62); Ranikhet (13). 
JAPAN 

Yanagawa (23); Tsukumi (37); Mina- 
mata (26); Tottori (30); Osaka (24); 
Kuzuu (25); Towada (22); Yoichi (23); 
Shiranuka (22); Hondo (22); Hirakata 
(20); Ashikaga (23). 

NEW ZEALAND 

New Lynn (36). 

REPUBLIC OF SouTH AFRICA 
Odendaalsrus (22); Oudtshoorn (36). 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Fort Victoria (24). 
U.S.A. 
Middle Island, N. Y. (22). 
UruGuay 
La Union (37). 
WALES 
Lianelly (43). 
* 7 a. 
Clubs which have attained more than 
100 percent status in contributions since 
July 1, 1960: 


200 Percenters 

Shimonoseki, Japan (36); Otsu, Japan 
(50); Madras, India (122); Kanpur, 
India (193); Delhi, India (181); Prince- 
ton, N. J. (60); Rosario Oeste, Argentina 
(32); Canada de Gomez, Argentina (29); 
Santurce, Puerto Rico (80); Robstown, 
Tex. (42); Chuquicamata, Chile (39); 
Orkney, Republic of South Africa (20); 
Rio Grande, Brazil (44); Santos, Brazil 
(82); Paducah, Ky. (109). 


300 Percenters 
Vilvorde, Belgium (35); Middlebury, 
Vt. (57); Pretoria, Republic of South 
Africa (108). 


400 Percenters 
Honolulu, Hawaii (242); Holton, Kans, 
(47); Roodepoort-Maraisburg, Republic 
of South Africa (33). 


500 Percenters 
Nachikatsuura, Japan 
Worth, Tex. (406). 


1000 Percenters 
Bareilly, India (29). 


(26); Fort 
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| In Hiring: How Good Are Psychological Tests? 
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objective because each applicant is 
asked exactly the same questions and 
his answers are scored in exactly the 
Surely, say the test advo- 
better than relying on 
subjective judgment 


same 


way. 
cates, this is 
someone’s highly 
of whom to hire. 
they, 
wave of 


’ a 
ies, Say 


sesiK these tests are 
scientific—the the future in 
hiring. They give you precise numerical 
scores to work with and right in the 
test booklet it says that this particular 
test is standardized. It even gives norms 
we can use to make sure we hire only 
the cream of the crop. This is the an- 
swer, say they, to all our selection head- 





aches. 
The truth of the matter is quite dif- 
ferent. It bears careful consideration. 
Whenever an manager 
someone, he is, in essence, pre- 


employment 

hires 

dicting that that person will be success- 
ful on a particular job. 

iny selection instrument which helps 

the employment manager to make 4ac- 

| curate predictions of job success is a 

good selection instrument. Any selection 

instrument which does not is no good 
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You sail with a 
gay Who’s Who on the 
s.s. United States 


The s.s. Unirep States—world’s 
fastest ship—reaches Europe in 
less than 5 days. That gives you 
just time for the time of your life. 

You'll enjoy acres of play space, 
a choice of foods from five conti- 
nents, the wonderful dance music 
of Meyer Davis orchestras. And 
you'll meet a gay Who’s Who of 
important, interesting people. The 
entire ship is air-conditioned, and 
your stateroom is apartment-size. 


For extra hours of luxury at sea, 
choose the popular s.s. AMERICA 
—long famous for her gracious 
hospitality. 


Consult your authorized travel agent or 
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Superficially, tests of vocational in- 
terest and paper-and-pencil tests of per- 
sonality make-up might seem like po- 
tentially good selection tools. After all, 
most people are interested in the things 
they do best, and no one can deny that 
jobs do require different per- 


various 
sonality make-ups. 
The main trouble 
characteristic of the 


seems to be in an 
tests 
vocational-interest 


inherent 
themselves. In a 
test, for example, the 
asked to choose 
three different 
teaching architecture, (2) soliciting ad- 


individual is 
which of given sets of 
activities—such as (1) 


vertising for a magazine, or (3) repair- 
ing watches—he believes he would pre- 
fer to engage. 

Now, answering questions like these 
in a vocational-counselling setting is 
quite different from answering them as 
individual seeking 
answers 


a job applicant. The 
vocational guidance usually 
honestly. The job applicant, on the other 
hand, answers questions as he thinks 
answered by someone 
who is qualified for the job. Even 
| though he might personally much pre- 
| fer repairing watches, if he is applying 
for a sales job he reasons the “right” 
answer must be to prefer soliciting ad- 


they ought to be 


vertising for a magazine. This is the 
answer which he checks—as does prac- 
tically other applicant for this 
sales job who is even modestly intelli- 


gent. As a result. not only are the test 


every 





Some Tests Are Worthless—Robert N. McMurry 


results “faked” so they do not reflect 
the applicant’s true interests—they are 
virtually uniform for ali the applicants 
and, therefore, cannot possibly differ- 
entiate between the well-qualified and 
poorly qualified ones. 

The same basic problem of fakability 
is also encountered with paper-and- 
pencil personality tests. Any job appli- 
cant who is at all in touch with reality 
has little difficulty in recognizing that 
he is quite unlikely to get the job if he 
gives “Yes” very many 
questions such as these: 

1. Do you shudder when you look at 


answers to 


snakes? 

2. Do you cry rather easily? 

3. Does the sight of 
you? 

4. Do you believe that most 
are stupid? 

5. Does the sight of large bugs and 
spiders give you a creepy feeling? 

6. Would you rather be a miner than 
a florist? 

7. Do you often feel just miserable? 

8. Does your mind often wander so 
badly that you lose track of what you 


blood frighten 


people 


are doing? 
9. Are you often in a state of excite- 
ment? 
10. Do you have spells of dizziness? 
In other words, while tests of voca- 
tional interest and paper-and-pencil 
personality tests work fine in 
other settings, as soon as they are intro- 
duced in the employment situation they 
their value 
“fake.” 
stupid or 
turn 


many 


because they are so 


At best, they eliminate 


lose 
easy to 
the very 
At worst, 
honest. 

A common way in which vocational- 


highly disoriented. 


they away the very 


we 
— 
_— 


“You've been a help, Gordon. You've 

, 
kept the staff on its toes—they’re 
constantly covering your mistakes.” 
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interest or paper-and-pencil personality 


tests are used in employment, is to ad- 


minister these tests to a group of pres- 
ent successful employees on a particular 
job and, from their average scores, 
develop an “ideal profile” of test scores 
for that job. Each applicant’s test 
scores are then matched against this 
“ideal profile.” If they follow much the 
same pattern, he is hired; if they are 
quite different, he is not 

This all seems very scientific, but it 
is not. Disregarding for the moment 
the problem of fakability (which still 
applies), this procedure contains another 
fallacy. Notice that only the test scores 
of successful employees were used to 
develop the profile. What guarantee is 
there that unsuccessful employees would 
not show precisely the same pattern? 
How can one be sure that any of the test 
scores actually discriminate between 
successful and unsuccessful employees 
unless representatives of both groups 
have been studied? 


r 

Tuts type of pseudovalidation study 
offers no assurance whatsoever that a 
particular test is a valid selection instru- 
ment. Indeed the use of the test in this 
manner is su nterfere with the 
selection of well-qualified employees. It 
requires them, in order to be hired, to 
approximate a particular profile which 
is based upon results achieved under 
entirely different testing conditions (the 
successful emplovee were not tested 
in a hiring context) and which may 
well be completely meaningless. Few 
companies can afford the luxury of 
turning down good applicants for such 
frivolous reasons. 

In an effort to determine the true 
value of test profiles in the selection of 
salesmen, a major petroleum company 
employed a professional testing organi- 
zation to administer an entire battery 
of tests, including measures of voca- 
tional interests and paper-and-pencil 
tests of personality, to 253 candidates 
The company then proceeded to employ 
all the candidates tested. At the end of 
two years the company made a statistical 
analysis of the relationship between the 
predictions of the testing agency and 
what actually took place as measured 
by the men’s production, by ratings by 
their uperiors, and whether or not 
they were still employed. 

The findings were, to say the least, 
startling: the agency’s predictions on 
the 253 men tested were exactly what 
might have been expected by pure 
chance (had the company tossed a coin 
to decide whether or not to hire each 
candidate, the results would have been 


1)? 


identica 
Lest it be assumed that Iam such a 
negativist that I would surely damn all 


selection techniques as being just as 
worthless as I have indicated vocation- 
al-interest and paper-and-pencil person- 
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ality tests are, let me briefly summarize 
my own views, based on almost 30 years 
of specialized consulting experience, in 
this area. 

To predict an individual’s success or 
failure on a particular job with any 
greater degree of accuracy than pure 
chance, it is necessary to match the in- 
dividual’s various qualifications, one by 
one, with a carefully determined set of 
requirements for that particular job. 
Human beings are highly complex and 
so are the jobs that they are to fill. As a 
result, this matching process is never a 
simple matter. It requires a great deal 
of factual information and a_ whole 
series of judgments before it culminates 
in a single over-all prediction of job 
success. 

In essence, there are three mgin ques- 
tions to be answered: (1) Can the indi- 
vidual do the particular job? (2) Will 
he do it effectively? (3) Is he likely to 
be compatible with his superiors? The 
determination of the applicant’s suit- 
ability for the job in terms of what he 
can do ordinarily presents no difficulties. 
It may be accomplished by well-known 
techniques, including—when 
properly validated—the limited use of 
certain psychological tests, such as tests 
of intelligence, proficiencies, and, once 
in a great while, aptitudes. 

The determination of the applicant’s 
suitability in terms of character traits 
and supervisory compatibility are more 
complex and these are areas which are 
frequently overlooked in hiring. They 
require a _ searchingly sophisticated, 
realistic appraisal of many aspects of 
the job and the man. A minimal assess- 
ment of the man would include an 
evaluation of the extent to which he 
possesses certain work habits (charac- 
ter traits) which are known to be 
positively or negatively related to suc- 
cess on the job, an evaluation of his 
underlying job motivations, and an as- 
sessment of the extent to which he is 
or is not sufficiently mature emotionally 
to handle the job. To ensure compati- 
bility, it is also necessary to obtain a 
measure of the prospective superior’s 
standards and values. 

Rather than using any single selection 
technique to evaluate such character- 


selection 


istics, I have found it better to use a 
These would in- 
designed application, 


combination of severa 
clude a carefully 
telephone checks with previous superi- 
ors and schools, a clinical longitudinal 
behavior study (we call it a patterned 
interview — explained in my book 
Tested Techniques of Personnel Selec- 
tion [Dartnell, 


instances, projective 


1955]), and, in some 
personality tests. 

The most striking difference between 
the type of selection program which I 
would advocate and one which leans 
particularly tests of 

nd paper-and-pencil 


heavily on tests, 


vocational interest 


personality tests, lies in the results. 
There have been any number of valida- 
tion studies, the earliest reported in the 
literature being Validating the Patterned 
Interview (Personnel, January, 1947), 
which prove that the approach I have 
outlined actually does help an employer 
to hire more successful employees. Of 
course, it is somewhat more difficult to 
administer and it does require the em- 
ployment man to make subjective judg- 
ments, but it also gives him the facts 
and psychological principles he needs 
in order to make sound judgments. This 
seems to me to make it far superior to 
an automatic, but ineffective, hiring 
program based upon the gross misuse 
of psychological tests. Many leading 
companies already agree. I hope this 
debate serves to open the eyes of even 
more 

The social and economic costs to in- 
dustry of the errors in selection which 
are directly attributable to the uncritical 
or amateur use of tests must be stag- 
gering. Literally thousands of persons 
daily are being denied positions for 
which they are well qualified because 
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THE THINGS that a man does 
not say often reveal the under- 
standing and penetration of his 
mind even more than the things 
he says. 

—Rosert A. MILLIKAN 


American Physicist 
(1868-1953) 
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their fitness is being judged on the basis 
of testing programs which have been 
improperly designed and which have 
never been validated. On the other hand, 
even more costly to industry are those 
instances in which the candidates have 
been placed in positions for which they 
are not qualified as a result of improp- 
erly designed testing programs. These 
individuals are the real sufferers. These 
are the persons who fail, not because of 
a lack of diligence and goodwill on 
their parts, but because they have been 
improperly placed. 

In brief, unless psychological tests in 
general, and paper-and-pencil measures 
of interests and personality specifically, 
are employed with caution, technical 
skill, and an understanding of their 
limitations, as well as of their advan- 
tages, their use will do more harm than 
good. It is for this reason that, unless 
recommended by skilled and experi- 
enced specialists in employment work 
and subjected to systematic validations, 
no employer should ever, under any 
circumstances, make use of paper-and- 
pencil tests of vocational interests or 
personality as the principal determi- 
nants in hiring his personnel. 
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7 Safety strips per Kit ....$ 2.00 
12 Kits per Display Box.... 24.00 
(Prices subject to change without notice.) 


sSTIC SAFETY STRIPS 
for TUBS and SHOWERS 


In Homes, Hotels, Motels, Schools, 
Hospitals, and other Institutions, 


© Firm foot grip prevents accidents 
Ready to use 
Easy to apply—sticks tight 
Sanitary—easily cleaned 
Does not scratch or irritate skin 
e Unique—liong lasting 
e Colors—black, beige, grey, white 





PRICES are F.0.B. Detroit with transportation charges prepaid 
and allowed, via cheapest routing to any destination within the 
continental limits of the United States. TERMS: Check or 
money order—add 4% sales tax in Michigan. *Trademark 


CARTY and MOORE Engineering Co. (est.1919) + 1150 W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 








TREE 
RIPENED 


CITRUS 
the IDEAL gitt 


From the heart of the Winter ‘Garden district 
. Catarina, Texas. Direct from grower to 

your door. 

4/5 bushel Oranges, 

only $7.00 per box 

Express. 


Grapefruit, or mixed, 
by prepaid Railway 


Write for colorful brochure. 





DIAMOND 


Rovte 2, Box 107A Rockdale, Texas 








PERFECT ICED OR HOT TEA . 
finest. Up to eight Ss ae 
cups or glasses of per- 

fectly brewed tea 

Norpac Tea Maker au- 
tomatically assures 

proper steeping every Ba” 
time. Place ice cubes 

9 hot water in flameproof Pyrex brewing 
bowl, then simply put tea leaves in stain- 
less-steel steeping basket and in 
boiling water. Complete with candlewarmer, 
it's priced less than $10, postpaid, from 
Norpac Sales Co., Dept. TR, PO Box 506I, 
Milwaukee 4, Wis 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES... 
are artfully reproduced 

on a beautiful under- 

glazed Presidential 

plate. Shows all the 

famous U. S. Presidents 

from Washington to 

Kennedy, with names 

and dates of office. Green pattern on white 
is guaranteed not to wear off. The ten-inch 
Jinner-size plate is an ideal gift for any 
yccasion. Less than $2 each, postpaid, from 
Spencer Gifts, Dept. 651, Spencer Bldg., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


HOLIDAYS mean SALES for you 
if you use SHOPPERS’ WORLD 


Advertising Department THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


its 


pour 


oNAcH MASTER 


the tangiest CHEESE you ever enjoyed 


EXECUTIVES 
.., labels can be 
individualized for 
unique Business Gifts 


SNACKMASTER .. . the high quality, 
spreadable Club Cheese you won't find 
in stores .. . taste it... see how it 
satisfies your craving for good cheese! 
WHICH SHALL WE SEND? 
lib. CARTON - + $1.69 Each 
2ib. CARTON - - 2.95 Each 
12 oz. CROCK -_ 2.25 Each 
22 oz. CROCK . « 2.95 Each 
45 oz. CROCK - - 4.95 Each 
45 oz. WOOD BUCKET - 4.75 Each 
Postpaid Anywhere in Continental U.S.A. 


WISCONSIN CHEESE BOX 
Dept. RO + Box 272 + Racine, Wisconsin 








Wreguicr Sregulor 5 reguicr 
1c centers 15c centers 2 for 25c 


CIGAR SMOKERS 90° 





| 


$ 38 WORTH OF OUR ‘ fu. 
BEST SMOKES 


CIGARS 

PP. 
THIS 18 A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! It’s our 
way for you to get acquainted with our big money saving 
cigar offers. You get $2.38 worth of our best smokes for 
$1.00. These cigars are mild and highest quality selected 
tobaccos. One of these delightful smokes will surely be to 
your liking. These 4 handy packs include five regular 2 for 
25¢ Havana blend, five l5c¢ and ten 10c¢ cigars. You get a 
total of 20 cigars for just $1.00. Try them and be convinced 
that here is top smoking pleasure combined at low discount 
price. You even save state taxes 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE — We have been selling 
factory-fresh, cut rate cigars since 1919. If you don’t enjoy 
them 100% return empty packs for refund of your $1.00 
Send $1.00 today. We'll include our catalog too! ACT 
NOW before offer is withdrawn 

SILVER ROD SALES CO., Dept.3610 
14 Journal Square, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
NOTE — Get Your Favorite Nationally Adver- 
tised Cigar at low discounted prices. FREE CAT~ 
ALOG lists them all. No matter whet brand you 
e, save up to Yard. 
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This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 


for further information and reservations. 


CANADA 
QUEBEC 


QUEBEC—MONT GABRIEL LODGE. 
round resort 39 mi. No. Montreal. 
golf, winter skiing & skating, magnificent food 


JAMAICA 


KINGSTON—MYRTLE BANK HOTEL. Crossroads of the 
Caribbean, swimming pool, air-conditioned annex, shopping 
areade. Rotary Club meets 12:45 Thursday. 


MEXICO. 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA. Famous the world 
over. Traditional hospitality. 220 rooms. Totally air-cond 
Rotary headquarters. Arturo Torralladrona, Gen. Mgr. 


PUERTO RICO 


Modern, aircondi- 
shopping. 


Laurentian Mts. yr.- 
Swimming pool. riding. 
Eur. plan 


SAN JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. 
tioned, ocean front hotel close to business, 
amusements. James Weber, GM. 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. Leading Eu. with bath from 
with bath from $11.50. Rotary Club meets in 
12:15—F. W. Herrling. Mer. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


ST. CROIX—VILLAGE AT CANE BAY. A distinctive cottage 
colony. Good beach, boats, fishing. Beautiful scenery 
Commissary on premises. Box 677 Christiansted. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


SIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 rooms 
tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent Service. Ira Patton, 
Pres. and Mgr. Moderate rates. RM Wednesday 12:30. 


$6—Am. 
winter: Tues., 


Direc- 
Vice 


ARIZONA 


In all the World 


there is only one 
Camelback Inn 


En wonderful Fall and Winter vacations 


ee 


joy 
at Camelback. Cloudless blue Arizona skies, 
warm days and beautiful nights. Scottsdale 
Rotary Club meets here each Monday noon 
(12:10 during season). 
— as with regular inmates, is extremely 
outstanding. Please write for literature. 


iF Located on the sun-drenched 


desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
j Season Oct. 8 to early May 


playpens ren og WESTWARD HO. 500 rooms with baths, 
Resort atmosphere in mid- 


conditioned. Patio 
At location. Fine convention facilities. RM Fri. noon. 


ESTES PARK—STEAD’'S RANCH RESORT. June to Oct 
Activity program for all incl. children. Our own private 
9-hole all-grass golf course. In Rocky Mt. Natl. Park. 


FT. LAUDERDALE—SEA ISLE APARTMENTS. 3003 Viramar 
St. Utmost in comfort, nr. beach, quiet, homey atmos- 
phere, modern for luxurious living. Des. brochure on req. 


LANO HOTEL. Ocean front—winner of 
Rotary Club meets—Tuesday 


MIAM! BEACH—DE 
National Food Award. 
noon. 

GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—OINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 600 roome of solid 
comfort in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. George 
Fowler, V.P. and Mgr. Moderate rates. RM Mon. 12:30. 
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doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN 


ILLINOIS 
pee WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


~ 


and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 


Agen Y ’ S 
WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANT 


Spaghetti * Southern Fried Chicken « Prime 
and 











“gpg Fanny's salad dressing 
) pm daily t 


(OPEN hg DAY 


601 Sim n St 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


CLOSEST TO 
TERNATIONAL HEADC 


INDIANA 

MUNCIE—HOTEL ROBERTS. Muncie’s 
tioned Guest Rooms, Cocktail Lounge 

Sample Rooms. Rotary meets here each 


Best Air Condi- 
Banquet Rooms & 
Tuesday 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—SHERATON-CHARLES HOTEL. 500 air 
radic Restaurants, bars 
RM Wednesday 12:15 


conditioned rooms Televisior 


Edwin J. Gaudet, Jr., Gen. Mer 


OHIO 

ere SHERATON-GIBSON Cincinnati's largest 
t i Restaurants and 900 rooms 

Mer. RM Thurs., 12:15 


nd. Johr cheibly, Ger 


In the heart of down- 
conditioning. 2 res- 
RM Mon. 12:00 


bai lan COMMODORE PERRY 
500 rooms TV & ar 
a s Bar Mgr 


rants John Sabrey 


PENNSYLVANIA 





‘ordial Welcome To Rotarions 
BELLEVUE STRATFORD HOTEL 
Philadelphia 
Rotary Luncheon on Wednesday, 12:30 p.m. 
Modern Gues! Rooms Center City Location 
STRATFORD GARDEN 
Delightful Dining Atmosphere 
HUNT ROOM 
Famous Bar and Lounge 
COFFEE SHOP 
Popular Priced Meals 
For reservations phone 


PEnnypacker 5-2830 or teletype PH 626 











TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘‘The South's Finest—one of 
America’s Best.’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown location, 
air-conditioned. RM Tuesday, 12:15. 


TEXAS 

DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER Preferred address in Dallas. 
Drive-in Motor Lobby. Completely air-cond. TV in guest 
rooms. 700 rooms. Doyle A. Graham, GM. Wed., 12:00 


VIRGINIA 

ORANGE—PRESIDENT MADISON INN. Finest Southern 
Food, Gracious Accommodations in Historie center of Va. 
100% Air Cond. Lg. Pool; Rm. TV; Golf Priv.; RM Tue. 6:30 


tration. Work would continue, the em- 
ployees would continue to receive wages, 
retailers would sustain no shrinkage in 
sales, and prosperity would be at a high 
level. 

—HERMAN JOHNSON, Rotarian 

Retired Dept. Store Owner 

Duluth, Minnesota 


Footnote on Frederick 

In his Speaking of Books in Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for August, John T. Frederick 
reviewed and recommended for its fine 
entertainment Dogs in My Life, by Louis 
L. Vine, D.V.M., with Ina Forbus. 

I thought perhaps it would be of in- 
terest to the Magazine to 
know that Ina Forbus is the wife of 
Sample B. Forbus, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Durham, North Carolina. 
In the past few years Mrs. Forbus has 
several short 
published, in addition to two full-length 
children’s books, The Pin and 


Secret Circle. 


readers of 


had stories and poems 


Magic 


—Mary B. 
North 


JONES 


Durham, Carolina 


First-Aid Courses for Schools 

The article by Mary Let US Save 
Their Lives [THE Rotarian for August], 
and what 


Roe, 


is one which should be read 


practiced. 
in at least 


she should be 
There 


high schools on first aid. 


Says 
should be a course 
or It should 


definitely be used in emergencies, 


y when waiting for professional 


any 
especial] 
help 

We 
cal aid 


a six-hour wait for medi- 


who had dived 


had 
young 


have 
on a boy 
he had only 
but 
lives be 


professional 


into a shallow pool; luckily 


a broken finger. This seems minor, 


knowing how many could 


while waiting for 
don’t you agree that a first- 


saved 
treatment, 
aid course should be considered by the 
young 
as educa- 


school board, and thus give our 


boys and girls useful as well 
training to use in emergencies? 
trust that you can get the public 
and used 


tional 

We 

interested in first-aid courses 
when necessary. 

—Mrs. ANDREW J. FAVA 

Wife of Rotarian 


Baltimore, Maryland 


‘It Happened to Me Too’ 

I have had an experience similar to 
that which Mary Roe described in her 
Let US Save Their Lives [THE ROTARIAN 
for August]. 

On a road south of Petersburg, Vir- 
small auto had turned over. A 
had been from under 
the car, but when I drove up and of- 
fered to help I was pushed away by 
bystanders. I had a Red Cross symbol 
on my car, and had the necessary 
credentials and items for administering 
first (I had taught first aid for 28 


ginia, a 


woman removed 


aid. 
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years to fire and police department per- 
sonnel—totalling perhaps 2,000 people.) 
The woman had a large cut on her head, 
and to stop the bleeding I prepared a 
four-inch compress, which was to serve 
only But it was 
no use: I was not permitted to use it. 
After 
—I explained to the doctor what I had 
wanted to do—bystanders told me they 
were know I 
even though I had showed 


until a doctor arrived. 


she was removed to the hospital 


sorry they didn’t was a 
first-aid man, 
my credentials. 

—Rosert Waitt, Sr., Rotarian 
Display-Materials Distributor 
Richmond, Virginia 

An Art Defined 
It has been 
filled 


Carlisle 


ight to read The Un- 
John 


a del 
Classification, by Thomas 
[THE August]. It 
shows a keen sensitivity to and a deep 


ROTARIAN for 


appreciation of the 
I have 
lowing 


essence of poetry. 


tried to define the art in the fol- 


poem 
\ POEM 

A poem is matured within the soul 

Which knou he 

Wrought 

Of ripened grapes of measured thought, 

Drenched with similes as fair 

As frail arbutus scenting mountain air, 

Poured fron ins about to burst 

It quenches thirst 

Mrs 


whole 


Maupb D 
Wife of 
Phelps, 


MICKELSEN 
Rotarian 
New York 


‘Read with Satisfaction’ 
I read The Unfilled Classification, by 
[THE ROTARIAN 

satisfaction. 


Thomas John Carlisle 
for August], 
Not 


found in poetry the 


with rea 


essaying to be a poet, I too have 
rewards which Ro- 
tarian Carlisle recommends to our 
long 
half of a 


experiment, 


Rotary community; and once, a 


time ago, I claimed the last 
Club meeting to try an 
hoping to catch the attention of perhaps 
the 


allergy 


a baker’s dozen of our fellows to 


idea of trving to overcome their 


against measured verses, and find some 


thing rewarding in the beauty, the wis 


dom, and sometimes even the spirit of 
are (not 
don't 
than 

many, but a lot of 


half 


prophecy with which poems 


infrequently) pregnant. I believe 
I sold that 


four of them, if 


idea to more three or 


that 
them seemed to find the hour in 
teresting 
FE. WALLACE CHADWICK, Rotarian 
Lawyer 


Chester, Pennsylvania 





. 1 
Happily Glum! 
It’s a quiet evening at home we're 
spending, 
Dismayed as well as delighted; 
To the wouldn't dream of 
attending, 


party we 


weren't invited! 
—May RICHSTONE 


We regret we 


OcToBeEerR, 1961 


‘Wonderful Exposition’ 

I am writing to lighten my burden of 
obligation to Dwight Wendell Koppes 
and THe Rotarian for the article Be a 
Four-Cent Philanthropist [THE ROTARIAN 
for August, 1960], though it is many 
months now since it appeared. It con- 
tains an idea which can work wonders 
in promoting goodwill and understand- 
ing if steadfastly practiced and deliber- 
ately applied. “Everybody needs a word 
of appreciation,” 
“and you have it to give. 
deserves to be congratulated on his 
wonderful exposition of this 
principle of giving sincere appreciation 
due. 


says Rotarian Koppes, 


The author 
cardinal 


whenever 
—S. L. Sup 

Electric-Company Executive 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Nabha, India 


Viss-Tery Solved 
I was delighted with the little verse 

by Rotarian James E. Bliss in Stripped 

Gears for July titled Miss-Tery Unsolved, 

In case some readers missed it, here it 

is again: 

When a lady executive signs her name, 

There’s one thing we wonder, and this is 
How to address that businesslike dame— 

Was she missed, or is she a missus? 

As a national director of the National 
Office Management Association, I re- 
solved this problem a long time ago, and 
have jotted off a little couplet 
find interesting. I 


which 
readers have 


titled it: 


may 
Miss-TERY SOLVED 

Tsk! Tsk! on your query! 
Your ignorance is Bliss! 


Whene’er in that quandary 
You always use “Ms.” 


ULLEN, Rotarian 
Cast-Iron-Pipe 
Burlington, 


Manufacturer 
New Jersey 
ACT in A.C.T. 

We Rotarians in Canberra 
special interest about President 
A. Abey’s theme for the 
THE Rotarian for July, for 
located in Australian Capital 
(A.C.T.). The initials without 
between them, of course, spell the word 
“ACT.” 

This 


read with 
Joseph 
ACT, in 
Canberra is 


year, 
Territory 


periods 


A.C.T. 
President 


the 
visited by 


week, we in 
privileged to be 
Abey and his charming wife, 
special meeting was held for all Clubs 
in District 270. Is it not 
that a man of ACTion, as 
dent, came to the A.C.T. 
as a center from which to 
Presidential theme of 


were 


when a 


appropriate 
is the Presi- 
so early in his 
broad- 
“ACT 


year 
cast his 
Rotary”? 

Our Club and I am sure all 
that listened to President Joe will put 
capital letters into their ACTion for the 
year. 


others 


—R. N. WarpDLE, Rotarian 
Veterinarian 


Canberra, A.C.T., Australia 





How To Get Things Done 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 

Your operations are pictured at a glance. 
You save time, money and prevent mixups 
by Seeing What is Happening at all times. 
Ideal for Production, Maintenance, 
inventory, Scheduling, Sales, Etc. Cig) 
Easy to Use. You write on cards, 
snap on metal board. Over 750,000 in Use, 


24-Page BOOKLET No.RK-30 
Mailed Without Obligation 

GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
925 Danville Road ¢ Yanceyville, N.C. 








Our Collection Service Brings 


AMAZING RESULTS FOR 
SMALL TOWN BUSINESSMEN! 


Our service enables you to collect IN FULL on 
overdue bills—without use of bill collectors or 
payment of any commissions. Debtors pay di- 
rectly to you. Fast, simple, work-free—no let- 
ters to type, no red tape. Especially effective on 
bills from $2 to $350—sometimes up to 
$1,000. 

In business for 19 years (we've served 5,000 
merchants, doctors, hospitals, etc.) 

A lifetime subscription to our unique service 
costs a flat $14.50, no matter how much money 
it brings you. 90-day written money-back guar- 
antee. How can you lose? Write today! 


AUERWAY CREDITORS’ SERVICE 


5124 S. Lake Park Ave. Chicago 15, i. 











ideal for use 
ANYWHERE! 


Sturdy Rastetter Chairs 
are styled to serve any 
location for a long, long 
time. Lightweight, they 
can be easily moved 
from room to room. And 
they fold flat and stack 
for snug storage. Wide 
price range includes 22 
distinctive models. Write 
for illustrated portfolio. 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
1346 Wall St. * Fort Wayne, Indiana 





olan finiy a company that know 
that really ecll om xtorce would 


MAGNIFYING READING Ae 


NEWEST STYLE FRAMES with finest Plano-Convex lenses 
for people who need simple magnifying lenses to read fin- 
est print anc do precision work and have no eye disease. 
Send name, address, age, sex and only $3.95 NOW for 
DELUXE MODEL, or sent C.0.D. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


JENAR CO., Dept. 43, 170 W. 74 St., New York 23, N. sateen 


BRONZE 


Dignified, unobtrusive plaques 
signifyin your generosity. 
Hand-tooled bronze or alu- 
minum. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS. 
NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC 








696 W. 4th St., Cincinnati 3, 0. 
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REE! HEALTH INSURANCE HANDBOOK 


2 let by the Health In- 

surance institute explains clearly 

what day. heat can expect from present- 

aith insurance. How it 

works. How to guarantee income 

when you're disabled. (ONLI pro- 

vides up to $500 per month — 

for as — as daily bus fare.) 

you may need to add an in- 

dividual policy to group coverage. 

Basics of insurance for hospital 

care, surgical, general and major 

medical expenses. Plus a check 

list to measure what your present 

insurance covers. Write for your free copy, no 
Obligation. Offered as a public service. 


THE OHIO | NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Box 237-E, Cincinnati 1, O. 








BUY REAL 
\ DIAMONDS 


THIS NEW WAY! 

SAVE 1/3 TO 1/2! 

Country—You can now buy dia- 

ee See ee ey ae 


ell Diamond C ing mailed 
direct for FREE Bs DAYS INSPE ION. without 


references green Even on appraise it 
Over 5,000 styles $50 to s10ee8e 
EMPIRE DIAMOND CORP., DEPT. 33 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 





Moving? 
Change of Address? 


If so, please send your new address 
at least 60 days before the date of 
issue with which it is to take effect. 
The post office will not forward 
copies unless you provide the extra 

stage. Either tear the address 

bel from the magazine cover and 
send it with your new address or use 
the form below. In either case, we 
must have the complete name of your 
Rotary club. 


PRINT—CAREFULLY 


PLEASE CORRECT MY ADDRESS 
ON THE ROTARIAN MAILING LIST FROM: 


Name. 

















Country 


Name. 





Address 





City 





State / Province_ 





CO ee 


I am a member of the Rotary club of: 


State/Province 





Country 
THE ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Ave. 
Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 
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At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


IT’S not what you get out of your 
hobby that is all-important. It’s more 
a matter of what you can give others 
through it. This is a guiding principle 
with Earl Wiseman, a Port Clinton, 
Ohio, Rotarian, who tells here of his 
hobby: coin collecting. 


I HAD a call at 9:30 this evening from 
a boy in my Sunday-school class asking 
how and where to order a set of U. S. 
proof coins. Early this morning another 
lad phoned to thank me for mailing 
him some literature on coin collecting. 
These are rewarding experiences I never 
dreamed of having when I started my 
hobby while still in my teens in Wau- 
seon, Ohio. 

I say “When I started... .” Actually, 
my interest in coins was sparked by a 
gift of a silver 3-cent piece from my 
paternal grandfather. Then, to even 
things up a bit, my maternal grand- 
father gave me a penny minted in 1847, 
the year in which he was born. Later 
an employee of a bank in near-by Delta 
sold me a “trade dollar.” In those days 
trade dollars were issued for circulation 
in the Orient to compete with the Mex- 
ican peso. I understand that some of 
these dollars are still in use in the 
Orient. 

This, then, is how I got started in 
the collecting of coins, some of which 
have been given to me, others of which 
I have bought from dealers and other 
collectors. I now have about 2,500 items 
in my collection. (Some have come in 
as change in the day’s business routine. 
When I look carefully at change handed 
me, I am not suspecting anyone of short- 
changing. I am, actually, looking for 
rare coins. I have found that being 
alert pays off.) 

One doesn’t usually think of coins as 
being beautiful, but I have one that I 
classify as such. It is a $20 gold piece 
designed by St. Gaudens, the famed 
sculptor. It probably marks the high 
point in artistic effect produced in any 
U. S. coin. 

I have several items I prize very 
highly: Spanish pieces of eight. Even 
after the War for Independence, these 
Spanish coins were circulated in the 
U.S.A. One “real” was equal to 121% cents 
—it was called a “bit.” Two of them, 
amounting to a quarter of a dollar, be- 
came known as “two bits,” a term often 
used by my countrymen, 

Incidentally, many U. S. coins have 
some interesting history associated with 
their design and mintage. Among them 
are the flying-eagle penny, the Indian- 


Collecting items is but one facet of 
the coin hobby. Preserving them in 
a systematic way is important, too, 
according to Rotarian Earl Wiseman. 


head penny, the 2-cent piece, the trade 
dollar already mentioned, and many 
others. One of my long-range plans is to 
give lectures to educational groups and 
institutions on the history and romance 
of coins of the U.S.A. They would be 
presented on a no-fee basis, of course; 
the pleasure it would give me to share 
my knowledge would be sufficient pay- 
ment. From time to time I now address 
service clubs, church organizations, and 
similar groups, for I find wide interest 
in the coins of the realm. I am still col- 
lecting information about coins, as well 
as the coins themselves, and I always 
welcome information from Rotarians. 
We all grow in a leisure-time interest 
as we develop our acquaintance with 
those of like mind. 

Members of my own family, for ex- 
ample, have become interested in coins. 
My 17-year-old son, during the last 
school year, gave an illustrated talk 
on coins in his history We have 
an active local coin club—it is surpris- 
ing how many adults have become in- 
terested numismatists. 

I am happy that I became one. 


class. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Maybe you collect coins. Maybe it’s trop- 
ical fish that engage much of your leisure 
time. No matter. If you would like to have 
your name listed below in a future issue— 
that is, if you are a Rotarian or a Rotarian’s 
wife or child—just drop a note to Tue Hos- 
BYHORSE Groom and tell him of your par- 
ticular interest. He will list your name as 
soon as he has space—it may be a number 
of months. Please indicate your Rotary Club 
affiliation. 

Stamps: Mrs. R. Wilson (wife of Rotarian 
—collects stamps of Mexico, West Indies, 
South American countries; wishes exchange 
stamps of Australia and New Zealand for 
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those mentioned with wife of Rotarian in 
Latin-America?r interested in gar- 
dening), 10 Braund Prospect, Adelaide, 
S. A., Australia 
Posteards: R. Lucas 
Rotarian—collects postcards 
those of New Zealand 
countries), 100 Preston Cres., 


Zealand 


land: also 


Rd., 


13-year-old son of 
will exchange 
those of other 
Dunedin, New 


for 


(collects coins; 
t or buy Rotarians), 844 
Paula, Calif., U.S.A. 
Education: Arthur W. 
education in kinder- 
Denmark, Nor- 
l exchange sports, 
ing tapes with 
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greeting 
“Persep- 
Nagpur, 


Rotarian—collects records and 
cards; will exchange magazines), 
olis,” Victoria Rd., Civil Lines, 
India. 

Steve Shapiro (15-year-old son of Rotarian 
—hobbies include stamp collecting, sports, 
jazz music, politics), 600 Beechwood Dr., 
Wooster, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Nancy Ringman (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen friends outside Wash- 
ington State; likes sports, horses, piano), 
820 S. Ninth St., Mount Vernon, Wash., 
U.S.A. 

Bill Roberds (15-year-old son of Rotarian 

secks English-speaking pen friends in 
England, France, Switzerland, Ireland, Aus- 
tralia, Sweden; likes art, music, swimming), 
1206 11th St., Lawrenceville, Ill., U.S.A. 

Vijendra K. Jain (17-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—collects stamps, first-day covers, 
post and view cards, dolls, gifts, postal 
stationery, match labels), New India Ass. 
Co. Ltd., Sir M. I. Rd., Jaipur, India 

D. K. Jain (15-year-old son of Rotarian 

interested in exchange of stamps, first- 
day covers, view and post cards, gifts, 
match labels in Hindi and English), New 
India Ass. Co. Ltd., Sir M. Ll. Rd., Jaipur, 
India. 

Patrick D'Arcy 
tarian—would like 
Zealand; collects 
17 Clifton Rd., Takapuna, 
Zealand. 

Dian Moe (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wents pen friends outside Wiscon- 
sin; likes swimming, dancing, music, clari- 
net), 827 Storle Ave., Burlington, Wis., 
U.S.A. 

Dianne Slater (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen friend in U.S.A in- 
terested in motion-picture stars, collecting 
postcards, pets), Box 252, Swan Hill, Vic., 
Australia. 

Kathryn Brien 


(14-year-old son of Ro- 
pen friends outside New 
stamps—will exchange), 
Auckland, New 


(daughter of Rotarian— 
vants pen friends in the Philippines and 
New Guinea; collects coins, stamps, post- 
cards; enjoys Girl Guides), 45 Vaux St., 
Cowra, N.S.W., Australia 

Heidi Olsen (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—hobbies are collecting stamps, post- 
cards, Girl Scout badges), P. O. Box 1344, 
Juneau, AlasKa, U.S.A. 

David L. Sweet (8-year-old-son of Rotarian 

wants boy pen friends in Australia, Can- 
ada, Scotland; collects stamps; interested in 
Cub Scouts), 12 Clear Brook Rd., Danbury, 
Conn., U.S.A. 

Carol Scharfer (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes English-speaking pen 
friends outside U.S.A.; collects rocks and 
enjoys horses), 810 N. Dean St., Coquiile, 
Oreg., U.S.A. 

Judy Lange (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like pen friends in U.S.A., 
Europe, Israel; likes swimming, popular 
nusic, danci , flute), P. O. Box 602, Leech 
burg, J - 

Stacy Mariano da_ Lihea 
daughter of Rotarian—desires 
English-, Spanish-speaking pen friends; in- 
terests are foreign customs, stamps, post- 
cards, lanquages), Rua Barao de Mesquita, 
159 Apt. 606, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Nancy Crumpler (9-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends in Spanish- 
speaking countries; collects stamps), 6 West- 
minster Dr., Greenville, S. C., U.S.A 

Clarene Sweeney (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—seeks pen friends in England; 
interests include rock 'n’ roll music and sing- 
ers, movie and television stars especially 
Cliff Richard and Elvis Presley), 3% 
Davenport Ave., Fort Worth 16, Tex., U.S.A. 

Elaine Hester (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—collects rocks and stamps; inter- 
ested in travel and flute), 5934 Stearn St., 
Shawnee, Kans., U.S.A. 

Darlene Runions (S8-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wants English-speaking pen 
friend; is a Bluebird), 2195 Lond Rd., Grand 
Island, N. Y., U.S.A 

Mary Jo Hein (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes English- or German-speak 
ing pen friends; enjoys water and snow 
skiing, swimming, tennis, piano, cooking), 
706 N. Ontario St., De Pere, Wis., U.S.A 

Ju Ju Chalam (18-year-old son of Rotarian 

would like English-speaking pen friends; 
interested in science, s'amps, photography), 
Taunggyi Drug House. Main Rd.. Taungeyi, 
Burma. 

Krishna Chalam 
tarian—would like 
friends; interested in 
nechanical instruments), 
lege, Taunggyi, Burma 

Brenda Hyde (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—secks French-speaking pen frie nd 
wishing to learn English; likes swimming, 
piano, photography), Cresswell St.. West 
Wvyalong, N.S.W., Australia. 
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Entirely NEW CONCEPT in 
Office Machine Stands 
Design — Construction — 
Performance — Value 


NEW! 
MODEL 
6000 


New Concept In: 

© STRENGTH & RIGIDITY 
@ MACHINE SAFETY 

@ OPERATOR COMFORT 
@ RETRACT-A-BILITY 

@ PORTABILITY 

@ STAY-BILITY 


Write for NEW ‘61 Catalog 
TIFFANY STAND CO. 


7350 Forsyth «+ St.Louis 5, Mo 








ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enamel 
Colors on Heavy Gauge 
steel. 
29” diameter with rectan- 
gular panels for 3 lines 
of copy as illustrated. 
Single faced and double 
faced mociels. 
Reasonably priced 
Prompt Delivery 


A. D0. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 














$200 to $160,00Q, 
— FANTASTIC PROFITS 


I can show you how to 
-"7~_ GROW money. Unbelievable 
— profits on small investments 
— Yet you can’t lose one red 
“~- cent. Written up in Wall 
—. Street Journal, Barron's, Fi 
— nancial World, etc. Nothing 
~~ to do with stocks. Write for 
“ FREE folder. 
“\. HOW-TO PUBLICATIONS 
\, 1612-3 Sterling Place, 
. Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 








SPONSOR A TRAVELOGUE SERIES FOR 
HIGH PROFIT, GOOD ENTERTAINMENT 
RALPH WINDOES TRAVELOGUES, Inc 
407 Houseman Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich 





you 
SHOULD 
SEE 


Write for Free Catalog A7! 
For Medals and Trophies 
tele) 4 ask for Catalog B 7! 


— 
weer BRONZE Tablet Co. Inc., 
150 W.22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-2323 


DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


..- Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 
New principle that contradicts every idea you’ ve ever 
had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day, without rest 
without bite, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, I'll let 

ou try a new Carey Pipe, Send name today for m 
FREE complete trial offer. Write to: E. A. CAREY, 
19zu Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 209-L, Chicago 40, ill. 
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My Favorite Story 


The minister of a little old church in 
the country wanted to make some much 
needed improvements. First he sug- 
gested a chandelier, but met with much 
opposition every time. Finally he asked 
one of the members who opposed the 
purchase most: “Why do you oppose 
the purchase of a chandelier?” 

“Well,” he answered, “first, no one 
can spell it to order it. Second, no one 
can play it. Third, what we really need 
is more light.” 

—Mrs. Puiuie A. LONG 
Wife of Rotarian 
Hagerstown, Maryland 

THE RoraRIAN will pay $5 to Rotarians or 

their wives for favorite stories. Send them 


to Stripped Gears, THe Rorarian Magazine, 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Seasonal Note 
Leaves of yellow, red, and brown, 
Sad in their beauty, tumble down; 
With Summer's end, my heart is ach- 
_ 
And so’s my back, ‘cause I've been rak- 
ing! 
—F. G. KERNAN 


Watch the Birdie 

To plagiarize an unknown (7?) poet: 
“Spring has sprung, the grass has riz, I 
wonder where the birdies is.” Find the 
birdie in each of the following defini- 
tions: 

1. A church official. 2. An impertinent 
chatterer (two birds). 3. To peddle goods 
in the street. 4. A machine for lifting 
heavy weighis. 5. Two strokes less than 
par. 6. A linen or cotton fabric. 7. To 
shoot at an enemy at long range. 8. One 
who tosses about or moves violently. 9. 
A disease of the mouth in infants. 10. A 
legendary English outlaw. 


This quiz was submitted by Mrs. Patricia 
L. Wigglesworth, of Ottawa, Kansas. 


Caught in the Net 


“Caught in the net’—or ending in 
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“Your education comes first. We’re not 
getting married until you flunk out.” 
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“net”—is what small Spanish horse? 
Answer: jennet. In the same way the 
words described below are caught in the 
net at the last. 

Ending in “net” is what: 

1. Trumpet? 2. Gem? 3. Small crown? 
4. Poem? 5. Strict disciplinarian? 6. 
Reed musical instrument? 7. Group of 
governmental heads 8. Something that 
attracts? 9. Instrument making a snap- 
ping noise? 10. Songbird? 11. Dagger- 
like weapon? 12. Stinging insect? 13. 
Baby’s cradle? 14. Young swan? 15. He- 
reditary title? 

This quiz was submitted by Helen Petti- 
grew, of Charleston, Arkansas. 

The answers to these quizzes- will be 


found below. 


Unsolicited 
If your need of attention 
Is making you ache. 
Yow ll get your craving.... 
Just make a mistake. 
—D. E. Twiccs 


“Well, my dear,” said a businessman 
who had just married his secretary, “I 
must get someone to replace you 
at the office.” 

“I’ve been thinking about that,” re- 
plied the bride. “My cousin is just leav- 


now 


ing school.” 

“What's her name?” 

“John Henry Brown,” said the bride. 
—The Highland Rotooter, HALtsuRTON, 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 


No one so thoroughly appreciates the 
value of constructive criticism as the 
one giving it—Land O'Lakes, BRAINERD, 
MINNESOTA. 

Critic “Isn't that an 
odd posture for a general?” 

Sculptor: “That isn’t my fault. I had 
the statue half finished when the com- 
mittee decided it couldn't afford a 
horse for him.”—The Spud, Perris, 
CALIFORNIA. 


(eving statue): 


tules for Little Leaguers (written 
by the “manager,” himself a _ Little 
Leaguer): “No swearing at games and 
practices. No bad sportsmanship for 
instance throwing bats another let the 
umpier call the game. Youre supposed 
to Play the game not call it. Another no 
stamping on youre hat if you strike out. 
No swearing I know nobody smokes but 
please again dont smoke. We want a 





Answers to Quizzes 
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Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


“Well, it IS mud! I thought that if you 
just tasted some, you might stop com- 
paring my coffee to it every morning.” 


healthy team please try to get to bed at 
9:30 before games. Get up at quarter of 
7 and exercise till 7 outside. Let the 
manager put you at the position he 
thinks you play best at and no com- 
plaints."—Submitted by Rotarian R. B. 
Fick, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

* . * 

This month's winner comes from W. L. Imes, 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of Dun- 
dee, New York. Closing date for last lines to 
complete it: December 15. The "ten best’ en- 
tries will receive $2. 


GNU GNEWS 
Once the hippo said, ‘Bool'’ fo the gnu 
(lt was April Fool's Day at the zoo), 
Said the gnu, ‘I can tell 
When I'm doing right well,” 


BRAWL GAME 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for August: 
When the pitcher delivered the ball, 
The "ump" had to make a close call. 
lt was "Three strikes, you're out!” 
And this started a rout, 


Here are the “ten best" last lines: 
Still famous from New York to St. Paul. 
(George W. Tate, member of the 
Rotary Club of Ashington, England.) 


The word “help” was this umpire's last call. 
(Lois Donhauser, daughter of a 
Plainfield, New Jersey, Rotarian.) 


For the "ump" hadn't been watching at all. 
(Milton Wylie, member of the Rotary Club 
of Kingsway, British Columbia, Canada.) 

He'll be out of his cast in the Fall. 

Dr. Norman Tobias, member of the 
Rotary Club of St. Louis, Missouri.) 

That had spectators vaulting the wall. 

(W. T. Kay, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Seattle, Washington.) 

Like an ocean stirred up by a squall. 

(Ray R. Wells, member of the 
Rotary Club of Erie, Pennsylvania.) 
With the "ump" in the midst of the brawl. 
(Mrs. Earl Britt, wife of a Fair- 
mont, North Carolina, Rotarian.) 

From the stands came six bearers named Pall. 

(Wayne B. Foster, member of the 
Rotary Club of Gallipolis, Ohio.) 

Then Sir Ump gave o jeep o'er the wall. 
(William Lio Imes, honorary member of 
the Rotary Club of Dundee, New York.) 

But the man with the hat won first fall. 

(Mrs. A. L. Criger, wife of 
@ Howard, Kansas, Rotarian.) 
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1961 TOKYO 
CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


NOW AVAILABLE IS THE ATTRACTIVELY 
ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE TOKYO CONVENTION, 
INCLUDING VERBATIM PRESENTATIONS 
OF ALL CONVENTION ADDRESSES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
ENTERTAINMENT AND HOSPITALITY 
EVENTS, AND COMPLETE PLENARY 
SESSION REPORT. ALSO INCLUDED IS A 
FACTUAL PRESENTATION OF ROTARY 











Si ie. Aang 


IN ACTION AROUND THE WORLD AS 
DEPICTED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS 
OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL AND THE 
TRUSTEES OF THE ROTARY FOUNDATION. 


BOUND IN CLOTH COVER, THIS BOOK MAY BE PURCHASED 
AT $2.00 EACH, FOSTPAID. USE THE COUPON BELOW TO 
RESERVE YOUR PERSONAL COPY OF THIS VOLUME. 





To Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, lilinois, U.S.A. 


1961 CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


Please send copies of the 1961 (Tokyo) Convention 
Proceedings Book, with invoice, to: 





Name_ 





Address __ 





: oo State or 
City . Province ~- 


Signed 





Member, Rotary Club of ee 
Each Rotary Club receives one complimentary copy of the Convention Pro- 
ceedings. This coupon should be used only for ordering additional copies at 
$2.00 each, postpaid. 
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INSECT COLLECTING SET for the hobby 
entomologist, beginner or expert, con- 
tains complete equipment for making 
perfect insect specimens. The set in- 
cludes everything but the insect: quality 
dropper and tweezers, a supply of powder 
for solution to preserve specimens, 
name cards and instructions. 
3 sets......$9.79 Set, each......$1.00 











ONE-HANDED ADDING MACHINE keeps 
accurate running account of what you're 
spending with one hand—leaves the other 
hand free for supermarket shopping. 
Unique push-button device records cents, 
dimes, dollars up to $20. Eliminates 
guesswork and overspending. 334” x 2”. 
Light, hi-impact styrene. Fine for house- 
hold and expense accounts. Ea. $1.00 


ELECTRIC HANDICAPPER! pacing fans! 
Just feed 5 past-performance facts to 
“‘Handicapper’s’’ controls. Instantly con- 
verts the data to “‘yes” or “‘no”’ answer, 
indicating system's appraisal of each 
horse. You add jockey and track evalua- 
tion. Amazing! Lightweight, pocket-size. 
Easy to use at home or right at track. 
instr. & battery incl. ......-....... $14.95 


PERSONALIZED GOLF BALLS with liquid 
centers. imprinted in bold black with 
full name. Makes them hard to ‘‘borrow"’! 
Tough, long-wearing high compression 
covers. Extra lively for long drives. With- 
stand all kinds of use and abuse. A real 
find at these low prices. State name 
desired (up to 18 letters). 

2 dozen......$17.50 1 dozen......$8.97 





Newest mail order values from 




















POCKET-SIZE CALCULATOR Never 
makes a mistake! Handy pocket-size cal- 
culating machine does your figuring for 
you! Adds, subtracts and multiplies to 
99,999,999 lightning fast! Helps keep 
check book, bank balance, expense ac- 
count, etc., accurate. Easy to operate 
Noiseless. Light weight, steel construc- 
tion. 3 for $2.79 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC PENCIL 
SHARPENER |. insert any standard size 


pencil at top, get a perfect point in 
seconds! Easy 1 hand operation! No cords 
no switches, no handles to turn! Port- 
able. Sits anywhere on desk. Needs no 
fastening down. Uses 3 reg. “C” batteries 
(not incl.) which last up to 1 yr. without 
replacement. Easy to empty $4.98 


HAVE SNOW-FREE CAR WINDOWS even 
after a blizzard! Auto Cap completely 
covers top and al! windows! Fastens to 
fender and is held firmly in place by 4 
elastic shock cords. Removes in a flash, 
leaves windows clear. Heavy polyethy- 
lene...won't freeze. State for Passenger 
Car, Station Wagon or Compact Car. 

$11.50 = Each ........$5.98 


GOLFER'S SCORE CADDY to wear on 
your wrist. Keeps an accurate stroke-by- 
stroke count! No fumbling with score 
card and pencil. Registers total strokes 
for current hole in lower window; total 
strokes for course in upper windows 
Golden-tone case with handsome pigskin 
band. Tax included. Gift boxed 

Each .. _ $2.98 


‘pum Mail to SPENCER GIFTS Today*= "| 


I SPENCER GIFTS, KB-4Spencer Bidg., Atlantic City, N. J. 





Sotisfaction 
Guaranteed or 





| My Name Is. 


| Address 


PLEASE PRINT 


Money Refunded 

















City. 


Stote 








HOW MANY 


NAME OF ITEM 





























SORRY, NO C.O.D.'s 


All orders sent Postage Paid | 





(Enclose @ check or money 
order with your order) 
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HURRY HOT POT boils 4 cups of water 
in minutes—for instant coffee, tea, cocoa. 
Heats soup, canned foods, baby bottles, 


etc. All electric, break-resistant! Easy- 


pour spout, stay-cool base and handle. 
Perfect to use right at tabie—or office 
desk! Polished aluminum, with electric 
cord. Great for home, school, travel. 


$5.50 Each 


PERSONALIZED GIANT DESK CALENDAR 
..Keeps the whole month's appoint- 
ments, occasions, memos always in view! 
At a glance, know your schedule for 30 
days. 12 months, handsomely bound in 
gold-stamped personalized leatherette 
case. 1144” x 9”. Black or Old Ivory. 
State name and color. 

-$1.00 


$5.00 
LIFT OR PULL UP 
TO 2,000 LBS. 


with mighty Hoist! 
Amazing biock and 
tackle system lets 
you perform tasks 
alone, that usually 
require several 
people, or compli- 
cated machinery. 
Hundreds of uses! 
Light, portable, fits 
in pocket! 7 to 1 
pulley ratio. Rust- 
proof aluminum & 
stainless steel; 
100 foot nylon 
rope. In water- 
roof carrying bag 


EAGh ...0000 











_ $12.98 





HOUSEBREAK YOUR DOG EASILY 
this wonderful new way! Just put a few 
drops of ‘‘magic”’ liquid on a newspaper, 
mat, in a box or on a specific spot out- 
doors. Your dog will ‘‘answer nature’s 
call’’ on that particular spot! One bottle 
or less will train a puppy or full-grown 
dog. Harmless, humane, effective... used 
ek eee $2.00 


NO-SPRAY BEER CAN OPENER!... 
Here's to no more beer in your eye! 
New ‘‘spray protected’’ opener has its 
own small umbrella to guard you against 
sudden updrafts! Keeps you and the ceil- 
ing from getting squirted. Golden-toned 
metal, reguiar size, with matching um 
brella. Fun, useful in the home bar 


$1.00 3 for 





YOUR VOICE ON THE RADIO! Tiny 312” 
Electronic Transistor Broadcaster sends 
voices over any AM radio or commercial 
receiver. Speak, sing, play into quality 
hi-fi crystal mike, sound is transmitted 
up to 100 ft. Easy to use. No wires to at- 
tach. Portable. Uses std. 9V battery (not 
incl.). Meets FCC requirements. Styrene 
case 342” x 242” x 1”. Ea 








A FISH LURE THAT Ga & TALKS 
... “Buzz Bomb” dives, climbs, patrols 
depths to 15 feet for one hour, under its 
own power. Moves with “crippled min- 
now” action. Insect-like buzz calls fish 
to hook. With season's supply of propel- 
lent. State: red/white, red/yellow, yel- 
low white or black/white. Each....¢9.98 


4 lures (1 of each color)............$10.00 


GROW 
MINIATURE 
ROSES 


... bloom indoors 
ALL WINTER LONG! 
Perfectly shaped 

grow just 8 to 
12 inches high... 
burst into flower 
with a gorgeous 
array of thimble- 
size blooms. Keep 
indoors during the 
winter...transplant 
outdoors to bloom 
all summer and au- 
tumn. Specify red, 
white or pink. 


3 plants for $3.98 





TWO INSTANT SPARES—ONLY $3.98! 
Now you can fix flats fast — without 
changing tires—without jacking up your 
car! just attach new instant Spare to 
the valve of any tire (tube or tubeless). 
Instant sealant is forced into the tire— 
it PLUGS PUNCTURE & INFLATES TIRE! 
Drive away immediately unstained and 
unexerted. 2 cans 


SLOWLY A PALE HAND EMERGES! 
Sinister little biack box sits quietly, 
waiting for someone to throw on the 
switch. Then suddenly it comes to life! 
Whirs, twitches, jumps as if a mad genie 
were locked inside! Slowly, lid rises. 
Clutching hand emerges, pushes switch 
to “off’’, disappears in box. Again all 
is quiet—except your friends! $4.95 
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